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The present number of the Recistrer contains eight 
extra pages—and, with a large mass of documentary pa- 
pers, there will be found many articles on various inte- 
resting subjects: the whole making a ‘‘pretty considera- 
ble” quantity of matter. 


—_— 


Notwithstanding the liberal use of room obtained, very 
many things intended to have been inserted, or noticed, 
are deferred, through mechanical necessity. 


—_— 


We give sketches of a part of the debate on the reso- 
lution offered to instruct the commitiee of ways and 
means to inquire into the expediency of permitting the 
free importation of all works of iron required for use on 
rail roads. ‘Though ourselves dissatisfied with the com- 
promise on the tariff when it was made—we are much 
pleased to see that this resolution was laid on the table, 
by a large majority—indicating a determination in the 
house of representatives to carry out the provisions of 
that compromise; of which we begin to entertain a better 
Opinion than we did, and especially for the reason that 
the manufacturing interest, has, or should have, some 
certain data to calculate on, to act witha view of re- 
ducing or extending operations, as individual judgment, 
built on personal experience, the progress of improve- 
ment, or various prospects a-lhead, may direct them: and 
we are not without an expectation that, from the use of 
more perfect machinery, reduced expenses of transpor- 
tation, both in time and money, a more rigid economy 
and diminished wages, our manufacturing establishments 
may be permitted to exist—the duties upon foreign pro- 
ducts being paid in cash, and rated on an honest domestic 
valuation of them. But must here add—that it is a re- 
duction of wages paid to the working people, that we were 
most desirous of preventing. ‘This, every body knows, 
is not a newly-manufactured declaration—it belongs not 
to the new-made love expressed by certain persons for 
the ‘‘dear sweet people’”’—but, is in conformity with opi- 
nions held and asserted more than thirty-five years ago, 
and steadily supported from that time to this, without a 
shadow of changing them, either expressed or reserved. 
The mass of the happiness of individuals, is the prospe- 
rity of nations, which is not to be valued by money; but, 
look at every civilized community, and it will be seen 
that those in which the highest wages are (generally ) 
paid, are the most happy and prosperous—the most in- 
telligent, steady and tree—composed of persons who 
know their rights and dare maintain them; but liable, 
like all other persons, to be sometimes deluded by ‘‘scur- 
vy politicians,” using power for selfish purposes. 


The accidental debate in the house of representatives, 
on Mr. Lincoln’s call for papers concerning the **Maine 
BOUNDARY,”’’ as reported in the ‘* National Intelligencer,” 
is given in extenso. It is, in several respects, one of 
those prompt and lively and strong displays of talent 
that is seldom met with; and also important, whether 
it respects our foreign relations or domestic affairs: in 
the first, on account of our position with France—in the 
tsecond, because of the condition of political parties.— 
But, while inviting a careful reading of this debate, we 
shall only remark—that the severely sarcastic speech of 
Mr. Foster, of Geo. is well sustained by the facts that 
happened, when Maine, seemed resolved to resist a dis- 
meémberment of her territory and an impressment of her 
citizens, by the British, ‘‘at the cannon’s mouth”*— 
though now, and for years past, so patiently submitting 
to both. 

The article is rather long 


for one publication, but all 
such things suffer so much 


y a division, that we never 





*“Weshall probably refer to some of the proceedings then had. 


use the words ‘‘to be continued” when practicable to 
avoid them. 

The ‘*National Intelligencer” of Monday last says— 
On Saturday the president of the United States sent to the 
house of representatives, in answer to a call made for it by that 
body, a mass of correspondence between the representatives of 
France and the United States, in this city and at Paris, con- 
cerning the delay on the part of France to provide for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity stipulated by the treaty of 1831, with the 
United States. The papers are voluminous; and though the 
paramount importance of the subject, in the aspect in which it 
has been presented to congress, will justify the publication of 
the whole of them as early as practicable, we cannot promise 
them entire for some days. Meantime, we have thought we 
should perform an acceptable service to our readers, by select- 
ing from the mass, those letters which serve to shew the actual 
position occupied by the two governments, at the moment the 
annual message of the president of the United States was trans- 
mitted to congress; and we have, therefore, placed on the pre- 
ceding columns, the last letters transmitted by our minister in 
France, as having passed between him and the French minister 
of foreign affairs, and the reply of the secretary of state of the 
United States, expressing the views of the executive on that 
subject. 


The letters alluded to are inserted. It is not at all 
probable that we shall be able to obtain space for the 
papers in extenso—but when the book is received, it 
will be examined with a view to the selection of such 
parts as have a direct bearing on the present state of the 
controversy with France; the main thing in which (as it 
appears to us) is to ascertain, whether a treaty, demand- 
ing an appropriatiin of money, becomes the ‘supreme 
law’’ of France, or any other CONSTITUTIONAL govern- 
ment, from the simple fuct of its being agreed to by the 
EXECUTIVE power of the country—and whether the RE- 
PRESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE, though askep for an 
appropriation of the PEOPLE’s MONEY, have no right to 
WITHHOLD it? 

On the decision of this question will rest the American 
judgment of the real merits of this matter, as leading to 
war—and the facts of the case must be applied to the 
condition in which we, ourselves, are placed. The king 
of France and his ministers, so far as we are informec, 
have done their part, and earnestly desired an appro- 
priation with whom, then, shall we quarrel? It is 
well to pause and refleet on the consequences of the ru/e 
that may be established by us, if the power of making 
‘‘reprisals”’ is granted to the executive of our country. 
We speak of the executive power, not of the present ad- 
ministration—and ask, what ‘‘demoerat” of the **school 
of 96-8” dares to confer, without limit, such a power on 
a president and senate of the United States, over the 
public money, abstracted from the pockets of the peo- 
ple? A king of Great Britain and Ireland, that would 
attempt to furce a matter of this sort—(though the king 
has the power to declare war and make peace, in him- 
self), would share the fate of the first Charles or second 
James, very speedily—else the land of our ancestors is 
not peopled by such men as it was, 


Let us look at this thing more closely, and with a view 
to things very near us. Great Britain, by ‘‘force and 
arms,” has taken possession of a large part of the terri- 
tory of one of the ‘‘sovereign states” of this union, and 
impressed certain of its inhabitants, making British sub- 
jects of them. Well—the “sovereign state,” or states 
interested, (.Waine and Massachusetts), call upon the 
federal government to regain the territory and redeem 
the citizens impressed; and the president and senate, 
thereupon, make a treaty with king William the fourth, 
through the duke of Wellington, or William Cabbete, 
esq. to pay ten millions of dollars, for the five millions 
of acres of land which Great Britain has seized, as we 
say, unlawfully and without reasonable cause. Very 
well—the treaty is laid before our house of representa- 
tives, and the majority decides that the indemnity agreed 








They are pretty fully registered. 
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on by treaty is too large or altogether unjust—what 
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then? Must reprisals, on the part of Great Britain, ne- 
cessarily follow? {f so—neither the theory of Great 
Britain, nor of the United States, as to the right of the 
people to the guardianship of their own money, is 
‘tworth a button”—and absolute despotism is the only 
- security for the peace of the world! 

The supposed case is applicable in all its points of 
principle. France has the plunder of our people—Bri- 
tain the plunder of our soil; and why not negotiate for 
an indemnity in one case as well as in the other? 

An idea has been familiarly entertained, that if the 
**Maine boundary,” as suggested by the arbitrator, the 
king of the Netherlands, is fixed on—the loss of land 
will be made up by a grant of other land from the nation- 
al domain! Here is a precious case presented! If the 
land belongs to JZaine, (as granted by Massachusetts), 
she ought to be put into peaceable possession—if it be- 
longs to Great Britain, we will never agree to give 
Maine a single acre of that which belongs to the United 
States, except in a pro rata division of the whole pro- 
perty! And if Maine has placed herself in the position 
suggested, she must abide by it—and pay the penalty of 
the misdoings of her ‘‘head men.”” And that such will be 
the fate of Maine, in the matter as here presented, we 
think is absolutely certain, unless, indeed, ‘‘corruption 
shall become the order of the day.” ‘The supposed line 
of the northern boundary was right or is wrong—if right, 
it should be maintained; if wrong, relinquished: in the 
first place, without hesitation, in the second without in- 
rs for indemnity only pertains to violations of 
right. ‘ 

With respect to France, our course of proceedings 
would seem to be a clear one—uniless a fight, for fight- 
ing’s sake, is desired! Let us say to Franee, we have 
been treated unjustly by you—you refuse to satisfy our 
just claims upon you. In the spirit of peace, then, we 
declare that, unless the debt that you owe us is paid, 

our silks and wines and brandies, &e. shall be abso- 
utely excluded, or subjected to a duty of 50 per cent. 
over the like products of other countries—and we intend 
to take care that these extra duties shall be collected! 
You now prohibit all that you can, of our products— 
those which you receive you must have; nothing pro- 
duced by you is essentially necessary tous. And so Jet 
things remain, until a beiter spirit prevails in your coun- 
cils. 

In a subsequent page will be found a condensed view 
of the late foreign advices, especially in relation to the 
late changes in the cabinets of Great Britain aud France, 
&e.—the record of which, we think, ought to be made. 
The ‘elements of confusion” would appear to be at 
work in both countries—and there is reason to believe, 
from several indications, that Russia is not entirely satis- 
fied with the present heavily armed, though generally 

eaceable, state of Europe, and desires to extend the in- 

ence of her own sceptre over a few more people, and 
a little more land! The all-grasping power of this em- 
ire, if not restrained by a convulsions, will soon 
be extended to a fearful dominion over the persons and 
affairs of Europe and Asia, and perhaps, reach even Af- 
rica, and shew itself in Egypt and at Algiers. The lust 
after power, like the love of money, has no limit. As 
Alexander grieved because that he had not ‘another 
world” to conquer—so the miser, in the act of dying, 
would gladly use his hand, for the last time, to deposite 
another piece of gold in his strong box. It was England 
that raised up Russia, to resist France—and, any 
will yet have to take part with France to resist Russia, 
and her semi-vassal powers of Austria, Prussia, Turkey, 
&e. 

The papers given under the head of the ‘‘legislature 
of Georgia, &e.” shew, from the past, what may be ex- 
pected with relation to the Indians yet resident within 
the territorial limits of that state. These are entirely 
subject to the principles of ‘‘nullification.” 

Among the numerous articles inserted in the present 
number, is a letter from Mr. Janey, late attorney-gene- 
ral of the United States, and more recently secretary of 
the treasury, to Mr. Butler, present attorney-general, 
shewing the groand taken by the executive against admit- 











—=a 
ing the claim made for damages by the bank of the Unit- 
ed States, on account of the bill sold to the bank, by the 
former secretary of the treasury, Mr. McLane, which 
was protested for non-payment. 

No legislative business was transacted in either house 
of congress on Wednesday, that day having been set 
apart for honors to the memory of LaFaretrr. But the 
hall of the house of representatives was overflowed with 
a great concourse of persons, to hear the oration of Mr 
J. Q. Adams, to whom the task of its preparation and 
delivery had been unanimously assigned. Much was er. 
pected of him, AND THERE WAS NO DISAPPOINTMENT, 

Baltimore sustained a public loss, on Sunday evening 
last, in the decease of Hobert Oliver, esq. in the 771h 
year of his age. He was much valued for his liberality 
benevolence and public spirit—and one of the most en- 
terprizing of our merchants, and strongest of capitalists, 

Mr. O. was a native of Ireland, and came to this coun. 
try soon after the peace of 1783, fixing his residence in 
this city. 

Died, at Jamaica, Long Island, New York, on the 10th 
ult. in the 46th year of his age, capt. Beekman V. Hoff- 
man, of the U. S. navy. He entered the service at the 
age of 14, and, during the late war, had opportunities of 
shewing the high qualifications that he possessed, being 
a lieutenant on board the Constitution, in all her cele- 
brated battles, &c. After the war, he was successively 
promoted to master-commandant and post captain. 

The United States Gazette says— 

On Saturday night, about nine o’clock, the mail for New 
York was taken from Camden city, on the rail road for the first 
time. Hitherto it has been carried in a wagon for a few miles 
—now the rails are laid down, and the locomotive carries it 


into Camden. Snow and ice, therefore, will not essentially in- 
terfere with the regularity of the mail, 


We need such a conveyance from Philadelphia to 
Washington. From Baltimore, to the latter, it will soon 
be made. We wish that it were constitutional to make 
the link complete; but without the aid of public money, 
apprehend that it ean hardly be expected—for the busi- 
ness of such a road, from Baltimore to the Susquehan- 
nah, can promise only a very small interest, if any, on 
the out-lay, because of the facilities of water communi- 
cations, at least 10 months in the year. 


—_— 


It commenced snowing at about 10 o’clock on Sunday 
night last, and continued with some intermissions, for 
about 24 hours, when the average depth of the snow was 
not less than 20 inches. In consequence of the storm, 
the travelling by land or water was much interfered 
with, for two or three days. 

‘The passengers who left Philadelphia, for New York, 
were about 24 hours behind the time at which they should 
have arrived by the rail road line. They were numerous, 
and detained nearly all night, without food, in the ears, 
which could not be forced forward or backward, with no 
other shelter near at hand. The snow storm was ex- 
ceedingly violent. At last relief was obtained from Am- 
boy, which, though distant but four miles, was reached 
only after three and an half hours, of hard travel, by 
some strong men who volunteered the service. We have 
not heard of any such an obstruction on the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road—though some time was required to 
relieve the rails of the snow. ‘This was promptly per 
formed, by the experienced and faithful officers of the 
company, having means ready for use on sach oecasions. 
The locomotive is making her trips as heretofore. 


oo, 


The supply of coal, during the season just closed, at 
Philadelphia, was 370,000 tons, or 43,000 Jess than in 
the last, which was 413,000 tons; and an excess in amount, 
seeing that 120,000 laid over for use in 1834: so the 
whole supply, of Schuykill and Lehigh coal—for the 
year, and until the opening of the next season, amounts 
to 490,000 tons—a quantity which, it is believed, will 
hardly meet the demand, The number of tons that pass- 
ed to New York, through the Delaware and Hudson ca- 
nal, &c. from the more northern deposites ef coal, is not 
stated—but the supply wasa lerge one. 
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Among the new improvements projected is that of the 
Monongahela river, from Pittsburgh to Brownsville, Pa. 
by which, when the Chesapeake and Ohio canal shall 
reach Cumberland, there will be but 72 miles of land 
carriage hetween Baltimore and St. Louis, excepting on 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road; and it seems 
that this work may be accomplished at a very small ex- 
pense compared with its great importance. As a con- 
vention is to be held at Brownsville on the 21st inst. with 
relation to this improvement, and we shall soon have all 
the facts formally presented, it does not appear useful to 
say more at present, than to invite a careful looking into 
this interesting matter, by those most immediately con- 
cerned, or generally friendly to works of the kind. Bal- 
timore has a deep concern in this project, and we hope 
will do something handsome to forward it. 

A noble effort is makiig at Richmond to forward the 
James river and Kanawha improvement—the amount 
heretofore subscribed being insufficient to preserve the 
charter of the company, though individuals of that city 
had subseribed 500,000 dollars, and the corporation 
400,000 more; but it is expected that the latter will make 
anew subscription of 750,000—in all, by the corporation 
and individuals of Richmond, $1,650,000. This is a 
daring that ‘*deserves success,” and, we hope, will ob- 
tain it—for we desire that all works of this kind may ter- 
minate happily, and so encourage other like undertak- 
ings, in all parts of the republic, uniting all sections by 
the strong tie of interest together; and, by the facilities 
afforded, cause « widely seattered people to become 
familiar with one another, as friends and NEIGHBORS; as 
well as on account of the net amount of labor and time 
and money saved in the cost of transportations—all which 
enter into the national wealth, and strength, and prospe- 
rity. 

In our opinion, founded upon a long observation of 
such things, the leading calculation of public bodies, re- 
presenting the wealth of communities, when asked for 
the use of money or credit, should be, a careful investi- 
gation of the practicability of a work proposed—then as 
to the benefit that may be expected, if completed—next 
an ability to provide means for paying the interest on the 
money or credit loaned—and lastly, as being also the 
least consideration, the profit that may accrue to the pub- 
lic treasury, in the shape of dividends derived from such 
work, when in full operation. 

{It will yet be some years before the public debt of 
New York, for an example, can be satisfied by the profits 
of the ecanals—but what of that?—what if that debt is 
never paid by such profits? The canals cost the state 
some ten millions of dollars, but have, probably, added 
to the mass of the wealth of the state two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars; and, on this mighty mew capital so ob- 
tained, the state cannot be at a loss for means to pay the 
interest on the money borrowed to make the canals! 
This is the great consideration, and that which should 
influence public bodies, from the congress of the United 
States to a village corporation. And, to make a case 
nearer home—if the extension of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal to Cumberland, through our junction with it 
at Harper’s Ferry by the rail road, shall add only ten 
millions to the fee simple value of the city of Baltimore, 
or otherwise by the increased business transacted, or re- 
duced cost of supplies of commodities received here, for 
consumption or export, should we be unwise in loaning 
our money, or credit, for one million? 

The state of a public treasury has no necessary rela- 
tion to the condition of a people, whether in prosperity 
or adversity—but, in general, it is best, that a public 
treasury should be poor, and private persons rich. Un- 
der such circumstances, there will not be any unright- 
ful waste, or rightful want, of means, to either party, to 
meet the public engagements. 

The eotton and sugar planters of the United States 
have no right to complain of the want of prompt sales 
and high prices! The cotton-planting, on good land, 
and in favorable seasons, is the best business that is pur- 
sued, as to the interest made on capital employed; hence 
such land has risen wonderfully in value. As an in- 





stance, a New Orleaus paper of the 12th ult. says— 





We have seen a letter from the upper part of this state, 
which says that lands have generally risen in value on Red 
River and Concordia, &c. A plantation on the Mississippi, 
containing 800 arpents, originally eost one thousand dollars, 
has lately been sold for one hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
In the parish of East Baton Rouge, as well as on the Ouachita, 
there are many tracts that will in a few years more command 
ten Limes the sum of money now asked for them. 

There are now twenty-one American steamboats, some 
of tiem of the first class, on Lake Erie, and three Bri- 
tish—and during the last season, with many schooners, 
were fully employed! Where and what was Lake Erie, 
before 1812? We saw it on the map—but most of our 
people then knew as little about it as they now do of the 
Caspian sea. 

Among the steamboats built during the late season at 
Pittsburgh, was the Mogul, with an engine of three hun- 
dred horse power. Her length on deck is 186 feet. She 
is intended for the New Orleans and St. Louis trade. 

The steamboat Randolph lately left Nashville, for N. 
Orleans, loaded with three thousand six hundred bales of 
cotton. The weight was about 700 tons. She moved 
like a ‘‘floating mountain.” 

The legislature of Maryland met at Annapolis, last 
Monday. Mr. Blackstone, of St. Mary’s, was elected 
speaker of the house of delegates, and Mr. Brewer, re- 
stored to the place of chief clerk, out of which he had 
been “removed ” last year—there then being a ‘*Jackson”’ 
majority in the house, 


The ‘*Maryland Republican” ‘says that judge Duval 
has not resigned his seat on the bench of” the supreme 
court; and adds, that both his health and hearing has 
been materially improved under recent treatment. 

Since the discussion in the house of representatives, 
concerning additional paintings for the great rotundo of 
the capitol, many persons have been publicly named as 
distinguished or promising American painters. We beg 
leave toadd that of our young friend, Mr. Miller, who 
has Jately returned to his native city, (Baltimore), from a 
long and close study of the art at Paris, Rome, Florence, 
&e. His collection is yeta small one—but contains some 
very fine displays of talent, taste and skill. We desire 
that an opportunity may be given to all our native artists, 
to present specimens, in oil, of the manner of their work, 
on original composition, 

The ‘‘American” of the Ist inst. says— 

We learn from a respectable source at Washington, that 
‘the committee on foreign relations of the house of representa- 
tives will reporta bill sustaining the views embraced in the 
president’s message, in regard to the indignity offered by the 
French chamber of deputies, in refusing to make the necessary 
appropriations to carry the treaty with France into effect. We 
learn also that the house of representatives will adopt the re- 
port, and that the senate will likewise concur in it; so that 
should the appropriation not have been made previous to the 
receipt of the president’s message in France, war appears in- 
evitable.”’ 

It is also stated on the same authority, that “orders have 


been issued to get three frigates and five sloops of war in readi- 
ness for sea.”’ 


We have heard similar reports, from other sourees-— 
but have no opinion to give as to the probability of their 
truth. 


Many of the insurance offices, except, in their policies, 
a liability for damage or }oss on aceount of Freneh spoli- 
utions—for they believe that the sea will be covered with 
privateers, manned by crews of many nations, to prey 
upon our commerce, in the event of ‘‘reprisals” being 
commenced by us. 

The following was accidentally omitted last week—it 
corrects a material error contained in the news from Li- 
beria: 

A sad mistake was made by ua the other day—or rather in a 
letter which we quoted, and which had been so inaccurately 
wriiten, as to lead us mto error, in regard to the Liberia news, 
It was stated that all the passengers but one, of those who went 
out in the last preceding voyage of the Jupiter, had died. We 
have this morning had the pleasure of a long and particular 
eouversation with Mr. Bogart, the imtelligent apy of the 
late ship Jupiter. He informs us that, so far that state- 
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ment being correct, only a very few had died—of the emigrants 
buta very small number—and the great body of them were 
doing exceedingly well. Of the white missionaries and their 
wives, there have been no deaths since our advices by the Ed- 
gar, last summer. [Commercial Adv. 


A new political war is going on in Pennsylvania. It 


is insisted, by the ‘*Van Buren papers,” as they are call- 
ed, that gov. Wolf should retire, having served two 
terms, to make room for Mr. Muhlenberg—but the for- 
mer appears to have the general support of the ‘‘original 
Jackson papers,” with that of those who abandoned Mr. 
Crawford, and came into the support of the general, at 
the “eleventh hour.” The ‘‘Pennsylvanian” takes the 
lead in the opposition to gov. Wolf, and says— 

It is true that the constitution of the United States has not 
restricted the president to one term. He is eligible as long as 
the people think proper to elect him. But the virtues of the 
people must often correct the vices of their institutions. The 
profound sagacity of the father of his country, perceived the 
danger that threatened the liberties of the union, from the omis- 
sion of the constitution to limit the eligibility of the chief ma- 
yon His patriotism told him that it was his duty to retire. 

e did retire, after his second term. His glorious example was 
followed by Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and the hero and 
patriot now at the head of our affairs, is about to add the weight 
of his example, to that of his illustrious predecessors, in favor 
of two terms. What is RIGHT at Washington, cannot be 
WRONG at Harrisburgh. What we applaud in a president, we 
cannot censure in a governor: nor can the democracy of Penn- 
sylvania be said to require too much, when they ask those whom 
they have placed to the highest office in their gift—to practise 
the same self-denying patriotism, which Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Andrew Jackson, have voluntarily im- 
posed upon themselves. 


We fear that no punishment will be awarded for the 
conflagration of the Ursuline convent, at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts—on account of the difficulty that has been 
steadily presented as to the identification of individuals, 
concerned in that nefarious affair. We do not by this 
mean to insinuate that the parties arraigned were guilty 
of the offence—but it is certain that many persons parti- 
cipated in that abominable outrage. 

{t appears that an attempt was made to excite an at- 
tack on the house in Roxbury, where the nuns have a 
temporary asylum—but the selectmen had promptly 
taken the matter up, offered a large reward for the con- 
viction of any person for this offence, established a night 
watch, and prepared a military force, to defend the pub- 
lic peace. 

The Yankees have a way of their own—in doing many 
things! Mr. Samuel Appleton, of Boston, during the 
holydays, presented five hundred dollars to the lady-pa- 
tronesses of the infant school for sailors’ children; and 
the treasurer of the Massachusetts charitable eye and ear 
infirmary, acknowledges the receipt of two one thousand 
dollar bank notes, from some person unknown. ‘‘No- 
tions” of this sort are quite common at Boston, and other 
places, in the north. Wealth, acquired by industry and 


economy, freely contributes to the relief of the deserving 
poor and unfortunate. 


The *“*New York American” says 


The following gentlemen have agreed to contribute the sums 
set opposite to their respective names, towards the support of 
the press, the efficient agent under Divine Providence, in the 
great cause of temperance. The executive committee take this 
mode of tendering their heartfelt thanks to the gentlemen who 
have thus so generously and so liberally come forward in aid of 
this noble cause: 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Albany,...........- pewswecocs $1,000 
Henry Dwight, Geneva, 


assesses gneces cpaccess bocetoeds BAe 
A. Champion, Rochester,..........ccsccccscccccccsees 1,000 
E. Comins Albany,..............eeee0ee SvdcdSecsceese 1,000 
Samuel Ward, New York,........- 2 cbceseecdevcces 1,000 
Brown, Brothers & Co., d0...........0e0eeceeees - 1,000 
Peter Remsen, Biss cncccds cccs cesses soeces sees 1,000 
Boorman & Johnson, do............. 95000 0atee0né eos 1,000 
John Jacob Astor, Siddncdces soncccbebesenepsscios 1,060 
P. G. Stuyvesant, GENS See cveceeteceecensccece 6500 1,000 
J. W. Leavitt, Be neve c06secees cccncccs seccosce Beee 
Charles Hoyt, Brooklyn,...........cccccececcecseeeeees 1,000 
Anson Blake, New York,.............. corcrccevccccece 1,000 
A Friend, .......6 esee05s eeeeeeeee eeeeeveaee eeeeeeeneeeee 1,000 


E. C. Delavan, Albany,..... TeTITT TTT coccccsccccccces 1,000 





$15,000 
The leading object, as we understand, of this munificent sub- 


seription, is to enable the friends of temperance to disseminate 





— ae 


more and more widely through the land their admirable exhor- 
tations and rebukes. 


The ‘‘National Intelligencer’’ of the 2d says— 

Yesterday being new year’s day, was given up pretty 
generally in this city to the occupations and compliments 
of the season. The doors of the capitol were not ouly 
closed, but literally locked. We hope that our finding 
them so may be a happy augury; and that, as long as we 
live, we may ever find the gates of the temple shut and 
locked on the return of new year’s day. 

The president of the United States received his friends 
in great numbers between the hours of 12 and 2, and ex- 
tended to them those hospitalities which have been eus- 
tomary on the occasion. Many of the senators and re- 
presentatives of the United States, public officers, and 
the diplomatic corps generally, availed themselves of the 
occasion to pay their respects to the chief magistrate. 

Many gentlemen, strangers and residents, also took ad- 
vantage of the day to pay their respects to the ex-presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Adams. 

A meeting of members of congress was recently con- 
vened in Washington, A. M. Johnson, chairman, and 
H. Muhlenberg, secretary, at which it was resolved to 
hold a festival on the eighth instant, in honor, at once, 
of the battle of New Orleans and of the extinction of the 
public debt—the last warrant for the payment of which, 
it is stated, was signed on the 26th ult. 


There is a sketch of a speech of Mr. O’ Connel? insert- 
ed, to shew his opinion of the administrations of the 
United Kingdom. He speaks of Wellington’s ‘‘retreat” 
—but, a few days after, the political wheel having made 
another turn, Wellington ‘‘advanced,” in all the fulness 
of power to dictate the public policy. It will be observ- 
ed, that Mr. O’Connell has no more regard for the whigs 
than for the tories—and, for aught that we know, he is 
perfectly right, the former having managed the affairs of 
Ireland about as badly as the latter. 


oe 


A “‘mysterious” affair is said to have happened at New 
York. About five years ago, a young Englishman, of an 
elegant appearance and polished manners, indicating the 
possession of wealth, arrived in that city, but was soon 
after arrested and cast into prison, on aclaim for so large 
amount of debt that he could not obtain security, and re- 
mained three years in jail, cheerfully submitting to his 
lot—his wants being supplied in a mysterious manner; 
and, in the same manner, he obtained a release in the 
usual way—but in gaining his liberty he lost the pecunia- 
ry support which he had received in prison. After at- 
tempting to gain a subsistence by the exertion of his lite- 
rary altainments without success, he embarked in a hum- 
ble branch of mechanical industry, and soon obtained a 
support by the labor of hisown hands. <A few days since, 
while employed in filling up an order for a country 
merchant, he received a letter informing him of the 
death of his father, by which he succeeded to a baronet- 
cy and an estate of ten thousand pounds sterling a year! 
He finished his package of the goods ordered, and then 
methodically proceeded to close up his business, by dis- 
posing of his stock and collecting his debts—and depart- 
ed for England to possess himself of his inheritance. It 
is plainly intimated that he was arrested and imprison- 


ed at the suit of his father. These facts are drawn from 
an article in the N. Y. Mirror. 


Stocks at London, Nov. 27—U. S. bank £23 5s. N. 
York fives, of 1845, 105—Pennsylvania 5’s of 1850, 100— 
Ohio 6’s of 1850, 114—Mississippi 6’s of 1861, 1866 and 
1871, 1095—Louisiana 6’s of 1844 and 1850, 1024. Ex- 
change 74 to 74 prem, 


ee 


Some of the ‘thard money” editors seem as yet in ear- 
nest—especially the ‘‘New York Evening Post”—which 
is openly at war with the “Albany Argus,” and others of 
its class. If bank bills of a less denomination than five 
dollars are ‘cried down,” and promptly, in the ‘‘empire 
state,”’ it is quite as much as we expect, at present; not- 


withstanding all that was proclaimed, before the elections. 
And we see it stated, that— 
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The recommendation of gov. Lucas, (of Ohio), in his annual 
message, relative to the suppression of bank notes under $5, 
has been promptly followed up by the legislature of Ohio, and 
the subject referred to a joint committee of both houses, with 
leave to report by bill or otherwise. 


Gov. Marcy, of New York, had suggested this to gov. 
Lucas; and, as a decided majority in both branches of 
the legislature of Ohio, are ‘*bank men”—(as the ‘‘hard 
money” party calls them), there is no doubt that gov. Lu- 
cas’ recommendation will be carried into effect! Our 
opinion, however, is, that very few bills of the banks of 
Ohio, for a less sum than $5, circulate in that state; and 
that the effect will chiefly fall on those of New York, 
whick abound in Ohio. 


The Philadelphia ‘‘Sentinel” says— 

Petitions are in circulation in some of the counties of this 
state, praying the legislature to pass an act prohibiting the cir- 
culation of bank notes of a less denomination than twenty dol- 
lars. 

This is very well—to make a noise about—but nothing 
else. The supply of the new gold coin hardly equals 
one dollar for every family in the United States, and the 
payment of small bills, such as weekly wages, would be 
difficult of accomplishment, in most cases—due bills, or 
personal bills, must of necessity be resorted to; and what 
then? What then? 


The legislature of South Carolina adjourned on the 
17th ult. Among the acts passed, was one to incorporate 
a new bank in Charleston, with a capital of $2,000,000, 
and liberty to increase it to $4,000,000, 


A large state bank is contemplated in Wissouri, and, 
we suppose, will be established, to promote a “thard mo- 
ney circulation!” 


Of the carefully guarded state bank of Judiana, the 
first note reached us last Saturday. It was for five dol- 
lars; and, at home, quite as good asa ‘‘yellow jacket” 
of the same denominatiou—but it was not money here. 
We dared not offer it to our workmen, and so sold it at 
five per cent. loss—which is the tariff of exchange! This 
should not be so—but will be so; unless new and very 
important arrangements are made to secure the general 
currency of state bank notes; as good for local purposes 
as gold or silver—but, by their very nature, unfitted for 
use in distaut places, in the present state of things, 


It appears by the returns made to the comptroller’s 
office: that on the first day of October, 1834, the amount 
of capital paid in to the several banks in Connecticut, 
was $7,360,810 00. 

Of which was owned by citizens of this state $5,770,702 50 


Citizens of other states 869,480 00 
School fund 182,450 00 
State of Connecticut 399,700 00 
Charitable, school and ecclesiastical societies 138,477 50 





$7,360,810 00 
Bills for the incorporation of three new banks have 


been reported to the legislature of Ohio, and petitions 
preferred for about twice as many more. 


If new banks were not intended for the manufactory of 
paper money—none would be asked for; ‘‘that’s flat.”? 


An account of the liabilities and assets of the bank of 
England, on the average of the quarter, from the 26th of 
August to the 18th of November, inclusive. 








Liabilities. Assets, 
Circulation £ 18,694,000 Securities £ 27,138,000 
Deposites 12,669,000 Bullion 6,781,000 
£ 31,363,000 £ 33,919,000 


Bank of England, November 19. 

The means of the bank of England to satisfy its debts, 
do not appear nearly so advantageous as those of the 
bank of the United States. he latter is, probably, the 
Strongest bank of issues in the world. 


We see it stated, from the ‘St. Louis Republican”— 

That the house of representatives in Missouri “lately being 
engaged on a bill regulating writs, &c. a clause was read for- 
bidding the service of writs on Sunday and the fourth of July. 
Mr. Cravens, of Pettis county, moved to amend the bill by add- 
ing the eighth of January, and forbidding writs to be served on 
that day also! A short but animated debate ensued, in the 
course of which the dissatisfaction and disgust of the honse 
was so apparent, that Mr. Cravens withdrew his motion. And 
thereupon, Mr. Alexander, of St. Francois, moved to strike out 





the fourth of July, and bring it down to the level of common 
days. The ayes and noes were called, and—to the honor of 


the legislature be it said—only eight voted for desecrating the 
national jubilee!”? 


The present lord high chancellor of t Britain, 
(aes Lyndhurst), isa native of Boston, Mass. He left 

oston with his father, (the late sir John Copeley), the 
day preceding the battle of Lexington, which cireum- 
stance saved their family property from confiscation. The 
land below the Hancock estate on Beacon street now oc- 
cupied by some of the most splendid private residences in 
the union, belonging to the Copeley family. The widow 
of the late Gardiner Greene, of Boston, is sister of lord 
Lyndhurst. 


— 


The water has been let into a part of the Wabash and 
Erie canal—the first work of the kind in Indiana. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 23d, and Liverpool to the 24th Nov. 
both inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The ministry of lord Melbourne had but a short lived ex- 
istence. ‘he death of earl Spencer, and the consequent trans- 
lation of his son, lord Althrop, the ministerial leader in the 
house of commons, to the house of lords, suddenly dissolved 
the ministry of lord Melbourne, which appears to have had but 
one member possessing the confidence of the house of commons. 
The report that lord M. had resigned in consequence of lord 
Althrop’s going into the house of peers, seems to be contradict- 
ed. His resignation, and the dissolution of his administration, 
is rather the consequence of the loss of the services of his lord- 
ship in the popular branch of parliament, than of any eonvic- 
tions on the part of lord Melbourne of the necessity of the 
measure. After lord Althrop’s removal, it is stated that the 
king, on being approached by lord M. to consult him on the pro- 
priety of appointing a successor to lord Althrop, as the leader in 
the commons, reminded his premier, that, from the action of 
that body on the intimation on two former occasions of lord A. 
of a determination to resign—from their assurance to him that he 
was the only member of the cabinet in whom they had confi- 
dence—it appeared obvious to him, that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it was impossible that the ministry could 
sustain itself. This intimation so obviously indicative of the 
pleasure of the king, induced all the members of the adminis - 
tration to tender their resignations, which were promptly ac- 
cepted. At the time of the dissolution, the duke of yb. 2 
ton was absent from London, and sir Robert Peel was in Italy 
—they are, therefore, both acquitted of all agency in producing 
the result. 

Immediately after the breaking up of the Melbourne adminis- 
tration, by an orderin council, dated the 17th November, the 
king appointed the duke of Wellington, one of his principal 
secretaries of state, who,on the same day, was sworn into 
office. By another order dated the 2ist November, the king 
further prorogued the parliament, which stood prorogued to 
meet on the 25th of that month, to the 18th December. Lord 
John Lyndhurst had received the seals as lord high chancellor 
and been sworn in accordingly. The duke of Wellington had 
been for several days incessantly engaged in the execution of 
his duties in the home department. He was temporary filling 
several other places, and it is said that he is not desirous of re- 
taining office, but has only yielded to the solicitations of his 
sovereign; and that he is, himself, desirous of seeing sir Robert 
Peel entrusted with the premiership, and the chancellorship of 
the exchequer, and to be the leader in the house of commons— 
in which event he would take the secretaryship of foreign af- 
fairs. From the statements in the English papers, the duke of 
Wellington had his hands full. He had been commissioned 
by kis majesty to conduct the business of the following depart- 
ments, until definite arrangements are entered into—the depart- 
ments of home, of war, paymaster of the forces and first com- 
missioner of woods and forests. The duke is, therefore, pro 
tempore, firstlord of the treasury, secretary of the home, fo- 
reign and colonial departments, first lord of the admiralty, pre- 
sident of the board of control, secretary at war and first com- 
missioner of woods and forests. He will continue to act in 
these manifold capacities until the return of sir Robert Peel 
from Italy, which it was said would not take place for a fort- 
night. Without affecting to speak with certainty, the following 
is given as the names of the new ministry: 

Lord Lyndhurst will be Lord chancellor. 

Sir James Scariet Lord chief baron, (with a peer- 
age.) 

Home secretary. 

Chancellor of the exchequer, 
and leader of the house of 
commons. 

Foreign secretary. 

Firt lord of the admiralty. 

President of the board of con- 
trol. 

Lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Secretary of Ireland, 


Sir Charles M. Sutton 
Sir Robert Peel 


Lord Ellenborough 
Marquis of Chandos 
Lord Cowley 


Earl of Rosslyn 
Sir Henry Iardinge 
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Sir C. Wetherell 

Earl of Aberdeen 

Lord Stuart de Rothsa 
lord Munster 

Lord Maryborough 

Sir Edward Sugden Attorney general. 

Mr. Follett or Mr. Pollock Solicitor general. 

Mr. Goulbourn is to be the candidate for the speaker’s chair. 

The duke of Wellington had not given any indications with 
respect to the policy of the new administration, it was however 
conjectured that, in order to reconcile the opposing interests 
and quiet the excitement consequent on the sudden formation 
ofa tory adininistration, that the new cabinet would so far 
conform to the spirit of the times as to correct the abuses, with- 
out interfering with any of the established institutions of the 
country, and thus gratify those who were the advocates of re- 
form. Various speculations had been advanced with regard to 
what his probable course would be, but, as it is impossible to 
arrive at any certainty until the ministry shall have been form- 
ed,and an opportunity is thus afforded of developing the new 
plan, it is probably safest to await the unfolding of events by 
time. As was to have been expected, the abrupt termination 
of a whig, ministry, and the prospective substitution of a tory 
administration, had created great excitement throughout the 
united kingdom. In Dublin, there had been a great meeting at 
the corn exchange, attended by the distinguished men of all 
parties, at which it is affirmed, there was “but one opinion— 
one determination—all agreed, ali pledged themselves to bury 
the past, as far as itis connected with controversy or discus- 
sion, in oblivion—and to unite heart and band for the single 
object of defeating the audacious attempts to force upon the 
country the baleful combination of a tory government.”’? The 
— resolutions were moved by Mr. Daniel O’Connell. 

eetings were also being held in various parts of the United 
Kingdow, to express opinions on the present state of affairs. 

he capitalists of England, who are, generally speaking, 
conservatives in principle, ure not displeased at the change; 
entertaining an Opinion that, under the duke’s administration, 
the public securities would be safe, and that no attempt would 
be made toreduce the interest of the public debt. 

It is said that the duke of Weilington would propose a favor- 
able alteration in the corn laws, the levying of a property tax, 
and reforms in the church of Lreland. 

There had been a rapidly decreasing stock of bullion in the 
bank of England, causing considerable alarin to timid capitalists, 
which had been greatly increased by an atiempt that was in 
the course of fruition, of ademand being made for gold. In 
different parts of the city of London, as well as in the suburbs, 
placards were posted with the words—‘Stop him again—run— 
for gold.’? This incendiary attempt did not, however, produce 
the desired effect, the demands upon the bank being but limit- 
ed, and measures were taken for the removal of the placards. 

A dreadful catastrophe occurred at Liverpool on the 17th 
November. Between forty and fifty persons, who were re- 
turning in two boats from the Cheshire side of the river Mersey, 
were drowned. They had been to witness one of those brutal 
pugislistic exhibitions, so degrading to humanity and so dis- 
graceful to England. The fight was between two ruffians of 
the hame of Fee and Robinson, for two guineas aside. 

FRANCE. 

The new ministry under the duke of Bassano, as prime 
minister, has been dissolved, owing to the draft of his political 
faith, which was submitted to the king preparatory to its inser 
tion in the Moniteur, being objected to by his majesty. It was 
only then he learned, that the restoration of the principles of 
athe revolution of 1830,’ could not be accomplished, and that if 
he continued in office, he would be destined to figure as the mere 
nominal chief of the cabinet. This discovery, together with 
the disgust of some of his colleagues, induced him and them, 
to resign, and the resignations of all being accepted by the king, 
he forthwith proceeded to make ‘the following arrangements, 
by which it will be seen that with two exceptions only, the 
members who composed the French cabinet previously to the 
appointment of the duke de Bassano, are to resume their seats: 
Duke de Treviso, (marshal Mortier), president of the council 
and minister of war; admiral de Rigny, minister for foreign af- 
faire; M. Thiers, minister of interior; M. Guizot, minister for 
public instruction; M. Duchatel, minister of commerce; M. Per- 
cil, minister of justice; M. Humann, minister of finance. No 
eveis yet named for the marine department, which is to be 
directed pro tempore by admiral Rigny. [It was reported in 
Paris that the new president of the council, the duke de T're- 
viso had resigned. } 

Tue emperor of Russia arrived at Berlin, and performed the 
journey in the incredible short time of ninety hours. His ar- 
rival created great astonishment. The prince of Holland had 
ais» left Holland for Berlin, on receiving the news of the late 
change of the English ministry. 

STILL LATER. 

Paris papers to the 3d December have been received. 

The French chambers assembled on the Ist December, anda 
Havre paper intimates that the American claims would be the 
first. subject for consideration, It was whispered that the last 
new winisiry was on the eve of resigning, in consequence ofa 
misunderstanding between them and the king, as to the mode 
of opening the chambers. A meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce of Havre wae held on the 30th November, when a me- 
morial to the government, praying that the Awerican claims 


Lord chancellor of [reland. 
Au bassador to France. 


dead } Governor general of India. 
Master of the horse. 
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might be settled according to the treaty, was rejected by a ma- 
jority of one, on the ground that it would be an hnproper in- 
terference. 

Sir Robert Peel was at Rome on the 20th November, which 
would occasion a delay of a day inthe receipt of bis reply to 
the letters sent to him by the courier despatched to Florence, 

Mectings had been held at Liverpool and Hull, at which many 
of the nobility and other distinguished individuals were present: 
and resolutions adopted express regret and alarm at the reca! 
of the tories to his majesty’s councils, and praying his majesty 
to commission lord Durham to form a ministry. There was 
much excitement in England, on political affairs. 

Lord Brougham had made an offer to lord chancellor Lyndhurst 
to remain in the king’s council, with the alleged object of sav- 
ing to the nation, the amount of the pension to which he would 
be entitled as a retired minister. The reply of lord L. was, that 
no definitive answer could be given until the return of sir Robert 
Peel, who, if he should accept the premiership, would be en- 
titled to name his associates. The offer of lord B. had given 
rise to many reflections not very flattering to his principles, 
The duke of Gloucester, cousin of the king, is dead. 

A person by the name of Price had assaulted Mr. Rothschild 
on ’change with a horsewhip. Mr. R’s son interfered and 
promptly collared him, when he was carried off in custody to 
the mansion house. The outrage excited the sympathy of the 
merehants. 

The Gazette d’Augsbourgh announces that the danghter of 
the emperor of Russia is to be married to the son of the grand 
duke of Saxe Weimar. 

The war in Spain, though marked with no important result, 
is murderous in the extreme. Mina was advancing on the re- 
bels with 10,000 of his best troops. 

DINNER TO MR. O’°CONNELL. 
From the Cork Southern Reporter, of Nov. 18. 

About two hundred of the most influential citizens of Cork, 
and a number of country gentlemen, entertained Mr. O’Con 
nell yesterday at the chamber of commerce. In addition to 
the two city members, who had been specially invited, we no- 
iiced, besides the representatives for the county, several mein- 
bers of Mr. O’Connell’s family, including the member for 
Meath, John O’Connell, esq. of Grena, &c. Francis Bernard 
Beamish, esq. presided. He waz assisted by Thomas Lyons, 
James Daly, and Samuel Perrot, esqrs., as vice presidents. 

The cloth having been removed, and the usual toasts drunk, 

The chairman proposed “The health of Mr. O’Connell, the 
eloquent and fearless advocate of universal emancipation, Ire- 
land’s liberator, and all mankind’s frieud.”? (Loud and en- 
thusiastice cheers.) 

Mr. O’ Connell rose and said, I have been told to day of great 
events—that the ministry is dissolved.* But what anxiety 
have [to know what ministry coutinues, or undergoes dissol u- 
tion? What care I what form of administration exists ?— 
(Cheers.) What matters it whether whigs or tories rule us? 
whigs are equally bad as tories. The only advantage they 
afford us is, while we turn their hypocrisy into occasional reali- 
ties. (Hear.) The days of the tories are gone. The victor 
of Waterloo was beaten before, though he came into power to 
prevent Catholic emancipation; and the like may be done again. 
He, like a good general, did not wait for a defeat, but retreated; 
and what was achieved once, may, with the blessing of God, 
be done twice. Can any one be found to imagine that a tory 
administration could exist alter the discomwfiture of Wellington 
in an oligarchical parliament? Can there be found sucha dream- 
er as the person who would think, that with the great moual 
improvement which began in America the year [ was born, 
(loud cheering,) and has continued to advance progressively 
ever since; that when asenate was composed of boroughmon- 
gerz, who were as complete slaves as negroes under the lash; 
when he had the choice of position and the selection of forces, 
and yet was forced to yield; and now that nine-tenths of the 
people are our own, he should not be beaten superfinously 
well? (Hear, hear.) Oh, no! I care not for the change, or 
anv change. Whatis it that Ireland wants? Justice. What 
brings you here? Because you think that her wrongs are spoken 
through me, and that my tongue calls for justice. Thirty years 
have [ spent in the service of my country. My object was one; 
my means were various. (Hear, anda laugh.) According as 
the scene shifted, and the actors changed, I was forced to alter 
the machinery; but now the course is straight, and it never was 
sO straightas it isat present. Thirty years [ have spent in aci- 
tation, and I have now come from my native mountains pre- 
pared for thirty years more. (Loud cheers.) 

Atleast [ have all the heat and the animation of younger days 
within me,and I can boast of as much zeal and energy now as 
[ had thirty years ago. But Tl won’t postpone the consumma- 
tion of our hopes tosuch a distance—V’ll take the tithe of it, 
and say that in three years (cheers) good and effective service 
can be rendered to Ireland. In solemn seriousness, I s2y 
that three revolving suns will not run their course before the 
people of Ireland will have obtained all their wishes and 
have eubdued aN herenemies. (Hear, hear,andcheers.) The 
orangemen think to protect tithes and to retard the progress of 
repeal. Shall we assist them? No; my plan is to get relief. 
want justice. On the first day of next session will there be a 
dissolution of parliament, and that I can find a seat [a laugh]— 








*The Mclbourne ministry. 
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I shall demand the complete abolition of tithes, the extinction 
ef corporate bodies, the privilege of jury by ballot, the correc- 
tion of the reform bill, the extension of the franchise, short par- 
liaments, and vote by ballot. Shali I succeed? It is not within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s that we are to look for the success 
of the repeal question. Tis to be found in the determined spi- 
rit, the simultaneous exertions of all classes—in the mild and 
quiet whisper of eight millions (cheers)—and I say that itis 
impossible to refuse what such a voice demands. 

Meantime, what shall I do? I shall go to Dublin. I shall 
urge the institution of liberal clubs, and a general registry 
throughout every py of Ireland—and I may remark that 
the north of Ireland is not as adverse to us as I at first sup- 
posed. I shall call for petitions from every quarter against 
tithes; and if aay one stip in a petition for repeal, why, I won’t 
be irritated atit. (Laughter.) We must imitate the tactics of 


aa 


in relation to the relative positions of the province of Texas, 
one of the united provinces of the republic of Mexico, and the 
government of the United States of North America, as may be 
in possession of either of the departments, not deemed incom- 
patible with the interests of either of the two governments, also 
what progress has been made in distinguishing the boundary 
lines between the governments and the republic of Mexico, 
which were to be run in conformity with the stipulations made 
and entered into betweeu the government of Spain, and that of 
the United States, as ratified by the latter in congress, on the 
22d February, 1819. Also, whether if any subsequent relations 
have been entered into between the commissioners of this and 
the government of Mexico, to carry into execution the condi- 
tions of the above mentioned stipulations, posterior to the re- 
cognition of the latter government as an independent republic. 
[Laid on the table next day]. 


Wellington, expose as small a front as possible, but concen- je On motion of Mr. Garland, inquiry was instituted as to the 


trate our force as decidedly as we can. I shall join any party 
for my Own purposes. I shall join the tories against the 
whigs, and whigs against the tories. (Hear.) I am the paid 
servant of the people. (Cheers.) I have no thought, no duty, 
no task, no wish, no reward, no notion nor object, but to per- 
form a service to my country. I want to have Ireland as 
she ought to be— 
a“ 





Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.”? 

(The hon. member sat down amidst great cheers.) 
TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION, 
SENATE. 

December 27. Mr. Robertson presented joint resolutions of 
the legistature of Illinois, instructing their senators and request- 
ing their representatives in congress to use their exertions to 
obtain the passage of a law establishing ports of entry at Otta- 
wa, on the Lliinvis, Lafayette on the Wabash, and at Galena— 
referred. 

After transacting some private business, the senate, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Robbins, adjourned. 

December 29. Mr. Ewing presented the memorial of the le- 
gislature of Olio, praying the adjustment of the northern boun- 
dary of that state. 

he chair communicated a report from the secretary of the 
— on the subject of the insolvent debtors of the United 
tates. 

After the presentation of memorials connected with an ex- 
ploring expedition to the South seas, and a further appropria- 
tion for the Cumberland road, and disposing of several private 
bills, the senate adjourned. 

December 30. A message was received from the president 
of the United States, communicating the papers called for re- 
jative to the treaty with France. 

Mr. Poindexter reported the bill from the other house, to au- 
thorise receivers and registers of the public lands, to administer 
certain oaths, &c. without amendment, and stated that he was 
instructed by the committee on the public lands, whenever this 
bill should be called up, to move its indefinite postponement. 

In connection with this subject, he offered a resolution call- 
ing On the commissioner of the general land office for a copy of 
any oaths prescribed by the department of the treasury to be 
administered to ail persons who may become the purchasers of 
the public lands, subject to entry at private sale, and to report 
to the senate under what act of congress the said oath, or oaths, 
was authorised to be prescribed and admiuistered; which was 
considered and agreed io. 

A communication rclative to the Potomac bridge was receiv- 
Pe ge the war depaitment—read and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Silsbee, reported the bill for improving the harbor of the 
mouth of the river Raisin, with an amendment. 

Mr. Benton reported the bill appropriating $170,500 for the 
repair and completion of the barracks at New Orleans, without 
amendment—considered, read a second time and ordered to be 
engrossed. 

Messrs. Linn and King, of Geo. were elected a committee 
on the part of the senate, on enrolled bills. 

The bill from the house in addition to the several acts pro- 
viding for persons disabled by wounds in the revolutionary war, 
was twice read and committed. 

The chair then called the special order, being the French 
spoliation bill, but at the instance of Mr. Webster, it was not 
pressed, in order to accommodate Mr. Robbins, who was entit- 
led to the floor. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, the senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business, and after being sometime en- 
gaged therein, the doors were reopened. The senate then ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Saturday, Dec. 27. Mr. R. 7. Lytle, a representative from 
Ohio, appeared this day, was qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. Wardwell reported a bill to continue the office of com- 
missioner of pensions. Twice read and committed. 

On motion of Mr. Stewart, inquiry was instituted as to the 
propriety. of establishing a port of entry at Brownsville, Pa. 

Mr. Bynum submitted the following resolution, which, under 
the rule, lies one day. 

Resolved, That the executive be requested to cause to be 


expediency of making a sufficient appropriation to complete the 
improvements on the Red river, in the state of Louisiana and 
territory of Arkansas, in the course of the ensuing year. 

On motion of Mr. &shley, inquiry was instituted as to the 
propriety of appropriating a sufficient quantity of land to con- 
struct a road across the Big Swamp, in the county of New 
Madrid, Missouri, on the most eligible route from the Mississip- 
pi, in the direction of Batesville, Arkansas territory. 

The house resumed the consideration of the following reso- 
lution offered on Monday, the 23d inst. by Mr. Lincoln. 
‘‘Resolved, That the president of the United States be re- 
quested to lay before this house, (if in his opinion it is not in- 
compatible with the public interest), any communications which 
may have been had between the government of the United 
States and that of Great Britain, since the rejection by the for- 
mer of the advisory opinion of the king of the Netherlands, in 
reference to the establisiiment and final settlement of the north 
eastern boundary of the United States, heretofore in controver- 
sy between the two governments. 

‘*And that he also be requested to communicate any informa- 
tion which he may possess of the exercise of practical jurisdic- 
tion, by the authorities of the British province of New Bruns- 
wick, over the disputed territory, within the limits of the state 
of Maine, according to the true line of boundary as claimed by 
the United States, and especially upon that part of the ter- 
ritory which has been incorporated by the government of 
Maine into the town of Madawaska, together with such repre- 
sentations and correspondence (if any) as have been had by the 
executive of that state with the government of the United 
States, on the subject.’’ ; 

Mr. Gillet moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. Reed asked for the yeas and nays, and they were order- 
ed, The question being then taken, it was decided in the ne- 
gative, as follows: yeas 77, nays 79. 

The question being on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. Reed asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and 
the question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. John Quincey Adams, Heman Allen, J.J. Al- 
len, Chilton Allan, Ashicy, Banks, Bates, Baylies, Briggs, 
Chambers, Chilton, Claiborne, W. Clark, Clowney, Corwin, 
Coulter, Crane, Crockett, Darlington, A. Davis, Davenport, 
Deberry, Denny, Dickson, Evans, Fillmore, Poster, Philo C. 
Fuller, Fulton, Gamble, Garland, Gholson, Gordon, Gorham, 
Graham, Grennell, Griffin, Joseph Hall, H. Hall, Hard, Hardin, 
Harrison, Hazeltine, Hiester, William Jackson, E. Jackson, 
Janes, Wm. C. Johnson, H. Johnson, Lay, Letcher, Lineoin, 
Love, Lucas, Manning, Martindale, Marshall, Moses Mason, 
McCarty, McKay, McKennan, Miller, Miner, Muhlenberg, 
Phillips, Pickens, Pinckney, Pope, Potts, Ramsay, Reed, Ro- 
bertson, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, Sloane, Smith, Spangler, 
Stewart, Philemon Thomas, Tompkins, Trumbull, Tweedy, 
Vinton, Frederick Whittlesey, Williams, Wilson, Wise—86. 

NAYS—Messrs. John Adams, Wm. Allen, Anthony, Bean, 
Beaumont, Bockee, Boon, Bouldin, Brown, Bunch, Burns, By- 
num, Cambreleng, Carr, Casey, S. Clark, Clay, Day, Dicker- 
son, Dunlap, Ferris, Forrester, Fowler, Wm. K. Fuller, Gal- 
braith, Gillet, Thomas H. Hall, Halsey, Hamer, Joseph M. Har- 
per, Hathaway, Henderson, Howell, Hubbard, Huntington, 
Inge, Jarvis, R. M. Johnson, Noadiah Johnson, B. Jones, Ka- 
vanagh, Kilgore, Kinnard, Lane, Lansing, Laporte, Luke Lea, 
Thomas Lee, Loyall, Lyon, Lytle, J. K. Mann, Mardis, May, 
McIntire, McLene, R. Mitchell, Morgan, Murphy, Parks, Par- 
ker, Patterson, Dutee J. Pearce, Peyton, F. Pearee, Pierson, 
Polk, Reynolds, Schenck, Shinn, Standifer, W. Taylor, Thom- 
son, Vanderpoel, Van Houten, Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, 
Webster—79. 

So the resolution was agreed to.* 

The speaker laid before the house several reports from the 
secretaries of the treasury, of war, and ofthe navy. The one 
from the former transmitting the correspondence relative to 
branch drafts. ; 

A message was received from the president of the United 
States, transmitting the correspondence relative to our rela- 
tions with France—referred and 10,000 extra copies ordered to 
be printed. 








*The following is the vote of the delegation from Maine: 
Affirmative—Messrs. Evans, Josepis Hall, Moses Mason, F. 
O. J. Smith—4. 





aid before this house, as soon as practicable, such information 


Negative—Messrs. Jarvis, Kavanagh, MeIntire, Parks—4, 
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On motion of Mr. Briggs, the house then adjourned. 

Dec. 29. Mr. Mann, of New York, presented the 
petition of sundry citizens of New York, praying for the pas- 
sage of a law to permit the introduction of red cedar timber, 
prepared for rail roads, into the United States, free of duty— 
winch, on bis motion, was referred to the committee of ways 
and means. 

Mr. Jarvis reported a bill to carry into effect the convention 
between the United States and Spain—read and committed. 

Mr. Chilton Allan reported a bill to amend the several acts 
for establishing the territory of Florida—read and committed. 

The motion submitted on Saturday by Mr. Hubbard, for print- 
ing ten thousand extra copies of the communication from the 
secretary of the treasury, transmitting the correspondence with 
the bank of the United States, on the subject of branch drafts, 
was taken up and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Stewart, inquiry was instituted as to the 
expediency of making a further appropriation for the comple- 
tion of the repairs and the erection of toll gates on the Cumber- 
Jand road, east of the Ohio river. 

On motion of Mr. White, of Florida, inquiry was directed to 
be made with respect to the expediency of making an appro- 
priation for a canal between Pensacola and Mobile bays. 

Oa motion of Mr. Dickson, inquiry was instituted into the ex- 
pediency of so amending the several acts imposing duties on 
imports, that the same duties be imposed on all books imported 
hereafter and printed previous to the year 1814, as are now im. 

= by law, on books imported printed previous to the year 

On motion of Mr. Mitchell, inquiry was instituted into the pro- 
priety of making an appropriation for clearing out the obstruc- 
tions in the Muskingum river, in the state of Ohio, from the 
termination of slackwater navigation at Zanesville, to its junc- 
tion with the Ohio river. 

On motion Of Mr. Crane, of Ohio, inquiry was instituted into 
the expediency of improving the navigation of the Miami river 
of Lake Erie, below the rapids of said river. 

On motion of Mr. Garland, inquiry was instituted as to the 
expediency of making an appropriation for the purpose of re- 
moving the obstructions to the navigation of the river Atchafa- 
laya and Bayou Pigeon, outlets of the Mississippi river, in the 
state of Louisiana. 

On motion of Mr. Kinnard, inquiry was instituted into the 
expediency of making an appropriation for the Cumberland road 
in the state of Indiana. 

On motion of Mr. Rewnolds inquiry was directed to be made 
as to the propriety of providing by law for surveysof Kaskas- 
kia, Big Muddy and Cash rivers. 

On motion of Mr. Mardis, inquiry was authorised with re- 
#pect to the expediency of providing for a survey and estimate 
of a rail road from the most eligible point on the Tennessee 
river to the towa of Tuscaloosa, and from thence to the Alaba- 
ma river; and also for a survey and estimates of a rail road or 
canal, upon the most eligible route, from the Tennessee river, 
Opposite the head of Will’s Valley, to the Alabama river, so as 
to connect the waters of those two rivers. 

The bill from the senate authorising the relinquishment of 
the 16th section of school lands, &c. was twice read and refer- 


The bill reviving and continuing in force the act to amend 
“tan act entitled an act to provide for persons disabled by 
known wounds in the revolutionary war, was read a third time 
and passed. 

The house then proceeded to the consideration of the bill to 
equalise and regulate the pay of the officers of the navy as re- 
ported to the house with amendments from the committee of 
the whole, some of which amendments were adopted by the 
house, and others rejected. 

Oa motion of Mr. Hubbard, it was resolved that ladies be ad- 
mitted to the privileged seats on the floor of the house of re- 
presentatives, on Wednesday next. AY. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, of Ohio, inquiry was instituted 
ns to the expediency of appropriating a portion of the unsold 
public land in Ohio to aid her in the construction of the Sandy 
and Beaver canal, and, if this plan should not be deemed ad- 
viseable, to inquire into the expediency of a subscription, by the 
United States, for a portion of said stock, or the granting of ef- 
ficient aid in the construction of said canal in any other accep- 
table mode. 

The house then adjourned. 


Tuesday, Dec. 30. A resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
Sevier, requesting the president, if not deemed incompatible 
with the public interest, to negotiate with Spain for her right 
and title to the country lying between the Sabine and Red 
rivers, in the Arkansas territory, was taken up. 


Mr Sevier explained that Mexico had no right to any part of 
the country described, but was exercising the right of propietor- 
ship by offering the territory to those citizens of the United 
States who would desert their own country, pay taxes, swear 
allegiance to the government of Mexico, and embrace the Ca 
tholic religion. In consequence of which the settlers thereon had 
refused to pay taxes to the territorial government, and had only 
vielded to the threat of the governor, who told them the taxes 
#hould be paid if it had to be collected by an armed force, and 
Ahat all who resisted would be treated as traitors. 

Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Polk, Cambreleng, Archer and Mercer, 
respectively opposed the resolution, and it was ultimately with- 
drawn by the mover. 





On motion of Mr. Pinckney, the secretary of war was request- 
ed to communicate the cause of the suspension of the work at 
Fort Suuiter at Charleston harbor.* 

On notion of Mr. Johnson, of Ky. inquiry was instituted as 
to the expediency of making an appropriation to erect a bridge 
over the Ohio river at Wheeling, so as to connect the Cumber- 
land road on each side of the river. 

On motion of Mr. White, of Florida, inquiry was instituted 
as to the propriety of making au appropriation to improve the 
harbor of St. Augustine in Florida. 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill regulating 
and equalizing the pay of the officers of the navy, and after 
making considerable progress therein, the house adjourned. 

(Many other proceedings were had this day, that will suffi- 
ciently appear in future notices. } 
RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. 

A publication recently compiled by Mr. Tanner, gives a short 

description of all the canals and rail roads in the United States, 


now completed or in progress—from which work the following 
is collected: 


as 
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DEBATE ON THE MAINE BOUNDARY. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, DECEMBER 24, 1834. 

The following resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. Lincoln, 
of Massachusetts, was taken up for consideration: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be request- 
ed to Jay before this house, (if in his opinion it is not incompa- 
tible with the public interest), any communications which may 
have been had between the government of the United States 
and that of Great Britain, since the rejection by the former of 
the advisory opinion of the king of the Netherlands, in refer- 
ence to the establishment and final settiement of the north 
eastern boundary of the United States, heretofore in controver- 
sy between the two governments. 

And that he also be requested to communicate any informa- 
tion which he may possess of the exercise of practical jurisdic- 
tion, by the authorities of the British province of New Bruns- 
wick, over the disputed territory, within the limits of the state 
of Maine, according to the true line of boundary as claimed by 
the United States, and especially upon that part of the territory 
which has been incorporated by the government of Maine into 
the town of Madawaska, together with such representations 
and correspondence (if any) as have been had by the executive 
of that state with the government of the United States, on the 
subject. 

Mr. Parks, of Maine, said, that as the resolution was one 
particularly interesting to the state of Maine, and as no mem- 
ber of the delegation from that state, in either branch of con- 
gress, had thought it necessary to call for information on that 
subject, he asked the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
what was his object in making the call, and more especially as 
regarded what was embraced in the two last parts of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Lincoln said, that he had not anticipated that there could 
be any possible objection to the resolution. He certainly had 
not offered it without believing that a useful object was to be 
attained. He could not consent to the prejudice of having 1t 
supposed for a moment, that he would either do himself the in- 
justice, or offer the indignity to the house of propoeing the in- 





*A fetter published in the Charleston Mercury, dated Colum- 
bus, Dee. 13, says—Mr. McCord, from the commitiee on fe- 
deral relations, to whom was referred a resolution submitted by 
Mr. Pinckney, on the subject of the works about to be erected 
in Charleston harbor, submitted the following report: “That 
they had the same under consideration, and have not been able 
to ascertain by what authority the government have assumed 
to erect the works alluded to in the resolution; and recommend 
to the house to adopt the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That his excellency, the governor, be requested to 
apply to the executive department of the government of the 
United States, to ascertain by what authority such works are 
erected, and to report the correspondence on the subject to the 








legislature at its next session. [Ev. Ree. 
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iry suggested in the resolution, without a proper and reason- 
able motive. He should, therefore, most cheerfully, in response 
to the call of the member from Maine (Mr. Parks) endeavor, in 
a brief, and, as he hoped, not unsatisfactory manner, to explain 
the objects of the resolution. 

The state of Massachusetts (said Mr. L.) has avery deep and 
especial interest In the subject to which the resolution refers. 
As one of its representatives, he should feel, that, in this inter- 
est, there Was @ sufficient apology, if any was needed, for the 
measure he had proposed, [tis a fact too well known to the 
gentleman himself and to the members of the house, to need 
(said Mr. L.) my information, that, by the act of the ancient 
commonwealth, giving her assent to the separation of the terri- 
tory now constituting the state of Maine, and its erection into 
an independent state, the wild and uncultivated lands of that 
territory were to be the common property of the two govern- 
ments. The quantity of these lands did not far vary from five 
millions of acres, one moiety of which, in common and undi- 
vided with Maine, by the terms of separation, incorporated into 
and made part of the fundamental law of that state, remained 
to Massachusetts. Over a great portion of these lands, by a 
monstrous pretension of the British government, under the de- 
finitive treaty of peace of 1783, which defined the northern and 
zorth eastern boundary of the United States, an adversary claim 
has, within a few years past, been extended. 

By the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, provision was made 
for the settlement of this boundary, and, pursuant to a conven- 
tion subsequently entered into, the controversy concerning it 
was submitted to the arbitramentand decision of the king of the 
Netherlands. [Here Mr. L. went into a history of the negotia- 
tions and conventions which had been had on the subject of the 
boundary } 

The next question in issue between the parties was the true 
position of the &igklands, which should limita due north line 
from the source of the river St. Croix, and satisfy the language 
of the treaty of 1783, and to define and mark, upon the face of 
the country, by reference to natural appearances and monu- 
ments, this line was the only purpose of the submission. His 
majesty the king of the Netherlands entered upon the duty of 
arbitrator, under the terms of the submission, and after an exa- 
mination of the subject, being unable, or affecting to be unable, 
from the documents and arguments presented to him, to decide 
the matter in dispute, he substituted, for an adjudication upon 
the question referred to his decision, a proposition of his own 
for the establishment of a new line of boundary between the 
two countries. Iustead of the highlands which divide the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic from those of the St. Lawrence, as describ- 
ed in the treaty, he advised to the adoption of the depths of the 
channel of a river, or, in his own more princely phraseology, 
“the thalway of the stream of the waters of the St. John’s,’ as 
the future limit of the possessions and jurisdiction of the re- 
spective governments. 

Mr. Speaker, (continued Mr. L.), the communication of this 
result of the arbitrament was received with a burst of surprise, 
indignation and apprehension, both in Massachusetts and 
Maine. The legislature of each state passed resolutions remon- 
strating to the general government against its acceptance. 
Maine, in a more especial manner, adopted the most strenuous 
efforts to resist it. In the imposing attitude of her state sove- 
reignty, she sent a special commissioner, clothed with almost 
plenipotentiary powers, to the government of Massachusetts, 
inviting and soliciting her co-operation to defeat or resist, as 
Occasion might require, the injustice and violence of the propo- 
sition. The earnest remonstrances of the state governments 
reached the national councils, and, influenced by these, or other 
considerations, the senate of the United States, on the 23d of 
June, 123, adopted a resolution which was decisive of the re- 
jection of the opinion of the arbitrator. I beg leave of the house 
to read this resolution: 

**ResolvedThat the senate advise the president to open a new 
negotiation with his Britannic majesty’s government for the as- 
ceriainment of the boundary between the possessions of the 
United States and those of the king of Great Britain, on the 
north eastern fronticr of the United States, according to the 
treaty of 1783.’ 

lt is worthy of special notice and consideration, that a reso- 
kition reported by the committee of foreign relations, in the fol 
lowing words: ‘*That the senate advise the president to express 
to his majesty, the king of the Netherlands, the assent of the 
United States to the determination made by him, and consent 
to the execution of the same,’’ had been previously rejected by 
the Cecizsive majority of 35 to 8 votes, in that body. 

Such, sir, was the state of this much vexed subject in June, 
1832. And what is the state of itnow? The president, in his 
Aunual message, at the commencement of the present ses-ion, 
informs us, that “the question of the north eastern boundary is 
still pending with Great Britain, and the proposition made in 
accordance with the resolution of the senate, for the establish- 
ment of a line according to the treaty of 1783, has not been ac- 
cepted by that government.”? 

_ A negotiation pending! And to what end? Ifthe proposition, 
tn conformity with a resolution of the senate, has not heen ac 
ceded to, has it been rejected? Is the government negotiating 
for any other line of bonndary than that described in the treaty 
of 1783? No other, give me leave to say, will ever be acquiesc- 
ed in by the states. I claim no authority to stand here in vin- 
dication of the right= and honor of the state of Maine. Tiese 
are in better keeping. ‘Tie bonorable genticmen who represent 











her on this floor, will do her ample justice. Butif I know any 
thing of the character of the hardy and industrious citizens of 
that state, and | think | am not altogether ignorant in this par- 
ticular, for they are **bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh,’’ 
they, no more than the people of Massachusetts, will consent 
to the sacrifice of their interest in this valuable property. Now 
he (Mr. L.) wished to know, wherefore the proposition to ne- 
gotiate for the settlement of the boundary, according to the trea- 
ty of 1783, had not been accepted, and what was the alternative 
to its rejection. What was Maine todo? And what was to be 
the part of Massachusetts? The government of the latter state 
had given a solemn pledge to the former, that she would stand 
by her to the last in maintaining this right of property; that, come 
what might, happen what would, she would never consent to 
the surrendering of the jurisdiction over it, which she had gua- 
rantied by consenting to the act of separation; and this pledge, 
he (Mr. L.) felt well assured, would, at every hazard, and in 
all time, in good faith, be held sacred. 

But, (said Mr. L.) the passage, in the very brief allusion made 
to this most important subject, contains the following expres- 
sion: “Believing that every disposition is felt, on beth sides, to 
adjust this perplexing question to the sati-faction of all the par- 
ties interested in it, the hope is yet indulged that it may be ef- 
lected on the basis of that proposition.’’ 


Now, sir, | wish to be informed on what this hope of the pre- 
sident rests? What reasonable expectation may be indulged 
thatthe British government will do that hereafter, which for 
nearly three years past it has refused to do? It is of the utmost 
importance to the people of both states, that this controversy 
should be speedily terminated. The existence of it has once 
threatened the peace of the nation, and, give me leave to say, 
that these states will not be content much longer, that the ques- 
tion shall remain unsettled. 

It may be considered, Mr. Speaker, that to Massachusetts 
this is a matter only of property and pecuniary interest. Be it 
80; even in such point of view it would not be a subject of in- 
difference. Hersurveys have been arrested and her sales li- 
mited by the pending controversy. A few years since, in com- 
mon with Maine, she was opening roads, running out town- 
ships, and offering for sale large portions of the now disputed 
territory. Suddenly her operations were interrupted by colli- 
sions with British officers, and, in respectful deference to the 
earnest desire of the national government, she consented to 
suspend the exercise of her possessing rights, pending the arbi- 
trament of the boundary. 

To the state of Maine, the subject must be vastly more im- 
portant. The unsettled state of the question, not only affects 
her revenue from sales of the lands, but arrests the progress of 
population and imprevement. These lands are among the most 
desirable forsettlement. In the quiet enjoyment of them, Maine 
may look forward to no distant day, when, in numbers and re- 
sources, she will be in the front rank of the family of states. 
Deprived of this territory, she is but of third rate importance 
among her sisters of the union. 

Under these circumstances, think you, sir, the states will 
rest satisfied with longer forbearance? If I know any thing of 
the people, they will not blindly submit to the contingencies of 
unrestricted, nor the delay of protracted, negotiation. The 
legislatures of the states are soon to convene: the subject can- 
not fail to be with them one of the most earnest and solicitous 
concern. They will have aright to know what is the prospect 
ofan amicable determination of the boundary; and it is for the 
purpose of furnishing this information, among other proper mo- 
tives, that the resolution has been offered. 

But it is not merely in this limited and partial view of state 
interests, that the subject matter of the resolution is to be re- 
garded. It has respect to the integrity of the territory and the 
sovereignty of the jurisdiction of the country. It reaches to 
the relations of the general and state governments, and the 
guaranty of a republican form of government to the enjoyment 
of all the citizens. The inhabitants of the disputed territory are 
American citizens. They were born under our laws, acquired 
the title to their possessions under grants from the state govern- 
ments, and are entitled to the rights and privileges and protec- 
tion of freemen, On this debateable ground, these very citizens 
have been molested in their persons and property, by the offi- 
cers of the provincial government of New Brunswick. Their 
substance has been seized for taxes to the British crown, and 
their names enrolled for service inthe British local militia. 
The history of the arrest and imprisonment of Baker, in the 
common jail, at Fredericton, not many years since, must be 
familiar to the gentleman from Maine, and to the members of 
this house. Still more recently, the inhabitants of the town 
of Madawaska, incorporated by the government of Maine, and 
acting under the authority of their incorporation, in attempting 
to organize their municipality, have been seized upon a charge 
of sedition againsthis majesty’s government, and made to suffer 
the penalty of the transgression. It has been further represent- 
ed, I know not how truly, thatthe British jurisdiction is now 
extended and practically enforced over a great portion of the 
disputed territory, in manifest intervention of an express stipu- 
lation, that neither party, during the attempt at the adjustment 
of the boundary, should do any act tothe prejudice of the 
rights of the other. 

And are not these things matters worthy of inquiry? Is aay 
gentleman in this house well advised ofall the facts in the case? 
Sir, they concern the whole nation. American citizens are not 
thus to be transferred to a foreign jurisdiction, and degraded 
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from the proud pre-eminence of independent freemen to the 
servile condition of vassal subjects. Again, I say, if this con- 
troversy be not speedily adjusted, the peace of the country will 
be put in jeopardy—ihe states will re assert their possessive 
right*®, surveyors willagain be sent forth into the territory, and, 
itcollisions shall ensue, it will behoove this government to see 
= the rights of her citizens be well maintained in the con- 
ict. 

The resolution embraces three propositions— 

1. The communication of such correspondence as has been 
had since the rejection of the opinion of the king of the Nether- 
lands, between the government of Great Britain aud that of the 
United States, on the subject of the boundary, as, in the opinion 
of the president, may not be incompatible with the public inter- 
est to make public. 

2. The president is requested to communicate any informa- 
tion he may possess, in relution to the exercise of practical ju- 
risdiction over the disputed territory. He (Mr. L.) had been 
informed thatthe British laws were enforced against the inha- 
bitants dwelling on the debateable ground, while any exercise 
of authority was denied to officers acting under a commission 
from the state of Maine. 

And Sdly. The resolution asked for the communication of 
any representations which may have been made by the govern- 
ment of Maine to the general government, touching this matter. 

Here was the most authentic source of iatelligence; and the 
reply to this part of the inquiry must be of the most satisfactory 
character. The resolution had been drawn up with every feel- 
ing of respect towards the government, and in all sincerity 
(said Mr. L.) I can conceive of no possible objection to sending 
it to the president, for the exercise of his discretion, in furnish- 
ing or withholding the information which was sought. 


Mr. Parks, in reply, said, that the house would by this time 
perceive that the resolution of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setis was of a most extraordinary character, and the reasons 
he had assigned for bringing it forward were, he must say, 
equally extraordinary. The gentleman gives as his reason why 
he interferes in a question touching the jurisdiction of another 
state, that Massachusetts, a part of whicii he represents on this 
floor, is interested in the property or Ownership of the territory 
in dispute between the state of Maine and the United States 
on one side, and Great Britain on the other. It was true, that 
when Maine determined to assume the rank of a free, sove- 
reign, and independent state, she was compelled by her kind 
guardian mother, Massachusetts, to pay well for her liberty, to 
purchase her freedom at a high price, by assenting that Massa- 
chusetts should be the owner with her in common of the wild 
lands, then undisposed of, within her territory; but she did not 
grant to Massachusetts any jurisdiction over the same. Maine 
will always recollect these circumstances. ‘The last the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts seems to have forgotten, for he now 
comes forward to ask, as he is pleased to say, as a member 
from Massachusetts, interested in the property, to inquire 
whether the jurisdiction of Maine has been infringed upon, ex- 
hibiting a kind, parental solicitude, as if she had no one on this 
floor, or in the other house, to watch over her honor or protect 
her rights; and this too without any instractions from Massa- 
chusetts to move at all in the matter. If Massachusetts be- 
lieves that Maine has violated her faith pledged to her by the 
solemn act that effected the separation, let her, as a state, call 
on Maine as a state, each in their sovereign capacities, for a 
breach of that compact, for by that compact alone has she any 
right of ownership in the territory in question, and ig 

ren 
Maine fails to fulfil any of her obligations, then she will have a 
right to complain, and to take such measure, as a State, as she 
may think advisable; but even then she will have no right to 
come here for redress. ‘The state of Maine is not to be called to 
the bar of this house to answer for her conduct to Massachu- 
setts. Laver that the gentleman, in the capacity in which he 
makes this call, viz: as a representative of Massachuselts, has 
no right, on this floor, to interfere with the question of jurisdic- 
tion of Maine within her own limits. Thank God the time has 
by, when she has any legal right to interfere in our in- 

ternal relations, or external either, excepting such as may re- 
rd our engagements with herself. But, further, sir, if she 
Sostees information upon tiis matter, she has the materials for 
it within herself. She has but to call upon her own land agent, 
and she will get information much more correct and accurate 
than can be possibly in the possession of any department of this 
government. Herland agent traverses every portion of our ex- 
tensive forests, without let, hindrance, or control; he has as 
many see > ee as he chooses to employ, and the honorable gen- 
tleman, from the official situation he has for so many years held 
us the governor of Massachusetts, must know full well that no 
individual in this nation has more information upon that branch 
of his inquiry than the gentleman who so honorably and faith- 
fully fills the office of her land agent. But, sir, the honorable 
gentieman goes further, he calls for any correspondence that 
may have taken place between the government of Maine and 
the government of the United States, upon this same subject of 
jurisdiction, and this, too, as [I understand, likewise in his ca- 
pacity as a member from Massachusetts. To this, 1 answer, 
that to Massachusetts she is not accountable for any thing that 
may have taken place between her, asa state, and the general 
vernment. Whenever Massachueetts, as an individual owner 
of certain real estate within her limits is injured by any act of 
conduct of hers, then she, like all other individuals, may seek 








her remedy from that state; but she must recollect she is but 
7 nna proprietor, having a stake in the soil, and the so)! 
ouly. 

But, sir, let us suppose that the gentleman quits the position 
he assumed, as calling for this information as a member of 
Massachusetts, and that he calls for it im his relation as the 
representative of a partof the people of the United States oy 
this floor—should it be granted? Neither of the members from, 
Maine have desired it; nay, the honorable gentleman confesses 
that he did not consuitany one of them upon the subject; neither 
has the executive desired it, either for its own justification, or 
any Other purpose. Neither of the parties interested, and only 
interested, have made any request on the subject; and yet, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; out of his abundant regard and 
solicitude for the interests and honor of Maine, (for I can see 
no other reason,) wishes to know whether the jurisdiction of 
Maine has been infringed upon, and desires to see (if any) what 
correspondence has taken place between ‘her and the general 
government on the subject. Sir, itseems to me that such curi- 
Osity in astranger to the parties, is improper, if itis not officious, 
Bir, 1 do not object to this resolution because I fear thatin any 
manner it will (if passed) implicate the honor of the state 
which, in part, | represent on this floor. I expressly disavow 
any such feeling. So far as the honor of the state is concerned, 
I should be perfectly willing to have every act done, every 
word written, and every thing proposed or intimated by that 
state, laid open to the world. I fear not that she would suffer 
by it. Lobject solely for two reasons; in the first place, that 
if, as from the president’s message, a hope remains of a peacea- 
ble adjustment of this perplexing question, a full answer to the 
resolution would not do good, but might do harm. And second- 
ly, because the call, coming as it does,is derogatory to the 
state, and to its members upon the floor of this and the other 
house, and among whom are some of the gentleman’s most ar- 
dent political friends. Ido not understand from the gentleman 
that he contemplates any legislative action of this house upon 
the subject, nor, indeed, can [ well see how any can be had, 
If any communications have taken place between the govern- 
ment of Maine and the general government, it mnust be in the 
character of the latter, as general guarantee to the individual 
states of their rights and territory, and to the executive in his 
capacity as a component part of the treaty-making power, 
through which all attempts at a peaceable adjustinent of this 
controversy must be had. Does this house seek to intrude itself 
upon that power, and appropriate to itself rights which, by the 
constitution, are secured to different branches of the govern- 
ment? But, sir, 1 principally oppose the resolution, because 
uncalled for as itis, either by the executive government on the 
one hand,and the state on the other. This house ought to 
have too much respect for the rights of states, to counte- 
nance this attempt from the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the more especially as from his own statement he does not 
make the callin hiscapacity as a legislator of the union, butas 
a member of Massachusetts; which state, from common civili- 
ty to her sister state, should have made the call, if necessary, 
directly upon her. LI warn this house to be careful how they 
justify this course—how they approbate this precedent. I ask 
what would have been the language of Georgia, for example, if 
contrary to either her wishes or that of the general government, 
the correspondence of her executive with the executive of the 
union,had been called for by a member from a different state, 
wholly uninterested in the matter, what would have been the 
feelings of that state, or of any other state in the union? I say, 
that a precedent for this call, made in this manner, cannot be 
found in the whole legislative history of this country; and I 
again warn the real friends of state rights how they counte- 
nance it. Itis derogatory to every member of both houses of 
congress from Maine, because it virtually premises that they are 
forgetful of her honor and interest— 


[Here Mr. Lincoln disavowed any intention of arraigning 
Maine, or of interfering in any way with her honor or interest. | 

1 am well aware, Mr. Speaker, that the honorable gentleman 
expressly disavows any such intent; and [ am not the less 
aware, sir, that such is the inference that must be drawn from 
the resolution, viz: thatthe members from Maine are derelict 
to her honor and interests, and that they have to take wing and 
lodge themselves under the protecting and fostering care 0! 
Massachusetts. The gentleman says, ‘‘Would to God I could 
speak for Maine on this floor.”? Mr. Speaker, [ well know that 
Massachusetts has a strong desire to take the benighted people 
of Maine under her care and protection, and that nothing pre- 
vents but the indifference of the people themselves, to proit by 
80 high an honor. I should have thought, sir, but for the reso- 
iution of yesterday, thatthe people of the state which the gen- 
tleman represents, must by this time have learned, by the fre- 
quent rejection of their kind offices, and more particularly by 
the events of the last summer, that the people of Maine const- 
der themselves as of age, and abundantly capable of forming 
their own opinions on public matters, protecting their ow! 
rights and honor, and securing her own best interests. The 
gentleman says the honor of Maine is not in his hands, True, 
sir, itis not. It is here in the hands of her senators and re- 


presentatives, and when they shall prove recreant to, or insuffi- 
cient for,*the task confided to them, she will recall them, and 
either send others better fitted for the trust, or perhaps, call on 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for aid. 

Mr. Speaker, I again repeat that I do not oppose the passage 
of this resolution, because I fear that any developments that 
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might be made would compromit the honor of my state. I be- 
lieve it is “above fear and above reproach,” if not—then fet 
nersuffer forit. But, sir, L oppose it, as setting a precedent inju- 
rious, as [ believe, to state rights, andas being an unauthorised 
interference in the affairs existing between one of the sovereign 
states of this union and the general government, which will 
tend strongly, to say the least, to destroy all that parliamentary 
courtesy Which ouglt ever to exist on this floor, between the 
representatives of the people of different independent commu- 
ies. 
mur. Evans said, the present debate had come upen him alto- 
ether unexpected; aud although he was surprised that it had 
extended so far, he would, nevertheless, venture to prolong it 
by a few remarks. The resolution submitted by his honorable 
friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Lincoln,) whether for good or 
for evil, was introduced wholly without any knowledge or 
agency on his part. The first be heard of it was when it was 
read by the clerk yesterday, and he had thought no more of it 
until he saw it in the papersthis morning. It had never, for an 
instant, occurred to him that it would meet opposition trom any 
quarter, or elicit discussion, and he had, therefore, hardly be- 
siowed a thought upon it. [ am now, sir, very much surprised 
at the objection taken by my honorable colleague, and at the rea- 
sons upon which itis founded. What is the resolution? Cer- 
tainly it is sufficiently guarded in its language. It asks for no- 
thing which the president, in his judgment, may deem incom- 
patible with the public interests to communicate. It seeks to 
draw out no disclosures which may have an injuricus influence 
upor the question pending between us and Great Britain, in re- 
jation to the north eastern boundary. No harm, therefore, can, 
by possibility, result from the adoption of the resolution. It will 
bring to light nothing which can prove detrimental to our public 
interest. If there be such information in the possession of the 
executive, it will be withheld. Now, sir, for one, | am very 
solicitous to get at the information which this resolution seeks. 
The question in issue between the two countries is of deep 
importance to Maine, one in which that state justly feels a 
high degree of solicitude. As a citizen of that state, and as 
one of its representatives here, I desire to know something of 
the present posture of the question. In what position does it 
stand? What are the obstacles to its adjustment? What pro- 
gress toward a settlement of it has been made? And what sort 
of a settlement is in contemplation? I feel, sir, that I should 
be able much better to discharge my duty to that state—to 
guard its interests more vigilantly, and to warn it of approach- 
ing danger, if danger be ahead, with this information in my pos- 
session than I am without it: and [I have no doubt sir, that my 
honorable colleague himself, would also be somewhat more com- 
petentto fulfil the trusts committed to him. Of that however, 
he is the judge. L seek for knowledge on this subject. Light, 
sir, give us light. But no, says my honorable colleague, give 
us no light—no information. I don’t wish to know what has 
been done—what is being done—or what is to be done. Settle 
the controversy as you please, I seek not to know in what 
way—I am satisfied. This is the doctrine of my colleague, and 
here sir, I take the liberty to differ from him, and I confess I 
am surprised that he is willing to fold his arms and sit in quiet, 
neither desirous to know himself, nor willing any body else 
should know, the true state of the question, deeply important 
as itis to the state we both represent. 


But notwithstanding this sir, [ confess [ am quite indifferent 
to the passage of the resolution, because I feél well persuaded 
that it will bring no answer; no other answer I mean, than that 
it is not compatible with the public interests to communicate 
the information solicited. There isa mystery and concealment 
hanging over this subject, which I am quite sure will not yet 
be dissipated. Very little is known in relation to it, generally, 
in Maine; and unless my colleagues are much more fortunate 
than I am—perhaps they are sir—nothing is certainly known 
by its representatives here. This is not the condition, in my 
judgment, in which this important question should be permitted 
to rest. £ want information upon it, for our guidance here. I 
want it for the consideration of the government of Maine.— 
I want it for the people—the people of Maine—for | can appeal 
to the people too, sir, sometimes, as well as my honorable col- 
league. But sir, he objects to this resolution because it comes 
from Massachusetts.. It isderogatory to Maine, he says, thata 
subject interesting to itself alone, should be moved by the mem- 
ber of another state. When Maine needs the aid of Massachu- 
setts, and finds itself incompetent, with its two senators and 
eight representatives, to take care of its interests, it will ask 
for it, but at present it does not thank Massachusetts for inter- 
ference. Why really sir, I think my colleague rather too sen- 
sitive upon this point. I do not perceive in what respect this 
is derogatory to Maine. I can’t, for the life of me, understand 
how it is that we are insulted. Only convince me of it, sir, 
and I promise my colleague I will resent it as stoutly as any bo- 
dy. But indeed ( cannot find it in my heart to go to war with 
the old commonwealth, for any thing which I now perceive in 
the case. Possibly too sir, there may be some “‘reprisals”’ in 
sucha war. Massachusetts, as it has been already said by the 
mover of this resolution, has a deep interest in this question of 
boundary. One half of the territory in controversy, a large and 
valuable tract, belongs to that commonwealth. The property 
of the state is in peril. Now, although this property may be 
situated within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of Maine, 
can any thing be more reasonable or proper, than that Massa- 


ly to be disposed of or affected? I think it is not only the right, 
but the duty of a faithful representative of Massachusetts, if he 
deem its interests in jeopardy, to call for this or any other in- 
formation, relating to the subject, which may enable him to 
protect lis rights. ‘True, says my bonorable colleague, Massa- 
chuselis has an interest in the question, so far as property is 
concerned; but how did she become possessed of this property? 
What that has to do with the subject now before us, I hardly 
cau conjecture; but be proceeds, Maine was obliged to buy its 
freedom from Massachusetts, by giving up one-half of its public 
lands. ‘The parent Commonwealth held us in rigid servitude, 
aud compelled us to purchase our liberty. Indeed, sir! This is 
very newtome. According to my recollections, it is now near 
fifteen years since the separation of Maine from Massachusetts 
took place. It had long been in agitation. The terms of the 
separation Were fixed and adjusted by the then legislature of 
Massachusetts, in which Maine was fully and ably represented, 
according Lo its population. It had its just weight m that le- 
gislature. ‘The public property of all descriptions was divided 
in certain proportions between the two states. Maine gave no- 
thing to Massachusetts tor its freedom, for it had nothing to 
give. All the public property belonged to Massachusetts, of 
which Maine was a part, and of course had a just claim toa 
part of the coummon fund. Massachusetts gave Maine its free- 
dom, and with it its proportion of the family inheritance. The 
terms were submitted to the people of Maine, and they deter- 
mined, by a large vote, to accept the propositions contained in 
the act of separation. This is a history of the matter, and I 
have never, until this day, understood that the terms were con- 
sidered barsh or onerous in any quarter. To be sure there was 
a considerable party in Maine opposed to the separation. They 
were very desiious to remain under the control and guardian 
care of Massachusetts, which my honorable colleague so much 
deprecates and reprobates now. They were very desirous of re- 
taining the power and political standing which then existed in 
Massachusetts, in the same hands which held it. Does my hon- 
norable colleague know of any such? 

{Mr. Parks said, ‘‘Yea—many such.] 

Yes, sir, andsodol. Ll am not altogether certain, sir, that 
my honorable colleague was not one of them himself. 

{[Mr. Parks. ‘No, sir. I was opposed to the separation it is 
true; but not for such reasons. I opposed it because I thought 
the terms in relation to the division of the lands and other pro- 
perty unjust.’’] 

Very well, sir. I did not know the motives which influenced 
my honorable colleague, and I spoke with caution. The error, 
iff fell into one, was very natural. I knew that a political 
party, then largely in the minority in Maine, but largely in the 
majority in Massachusetts, opposed the separation for the rea- 
sons [ have indicated. [ Knew that my colleague then belong- 
ed to that party, however much it may be reprobated now—and 
knowing that my honorable colleague, to whatever party he 
may happen to belong, is a thorough going party man, never 
lagging behind, sir, | very naturally concluded that he went the 
whole with his party on that occasion. But he says no, and I 
will certainly not de him the injustice to suppose that he is not 
correct in his recollection. But my colleague says, that this 
interference on the part of Massachusetts is impertinent and 
unsolicited. Does my colleague recollect what has occurred 
between the two states before upon this subject? Let me re- 
fresh his memory. From the very beginning of the controver- 
sy, in relation to the boundary, Maine bas constantly solicited 
the aid and co-operation of Massachusetts. She has always 
regarded the parent commonwealth as having a joint interest 
with herself. Repeated resolutions of the legislature of Maine, 
year after year, have been transmitted to Massachusetts, in- 
voking its assistance. Not only so, sir, but some two years 
ago, when it Was supposed our interests were in the greatest 
peril, Maine asserted, through its legislature, certain doctrines, 
denying to the general government the power to accept the 
award, if award it can be called, of the king of Holland, and 
threatening resistance. It sent these proceedings by a special 
envoy, to the sovereign state of Massachusetts; and so ably was 
Maine represented at that court, so clear and so just were its 
doctrines demonstrated to be, by the able negotiator, that Mas- 
sachusetts, through its legislature, sustained all the principles 
set up by Maine, reasserted in the strongest terms the rights of 
the two states, and promised to stand by Maine then and in all 
time to come, through thick and through thin, in its impending 
controversy with the general government, or with Great Bri- 
tain. The negotiator returned to Maine, with great honors for 
his success, undoubtedly well deserved. My honorable col- 
league, sir, certainly cannot have forgotten this, for he was 
himself the envoy on that momentous occasion. Now, sir, 
with what justice can Massachusetts be reproached, and by 
my colleague too, for an unauthorised interference in the affairs 
of Maine! Maine has, from the origin of this difficulty, looked 
to Massachusetts for aid, and has felt strengthened and encour- 
aged by its assistance; and this is the first day, the very first, 
that Massachusetts bas been subjected to reproach or rebuke 
for standing up in defence of the interests of Maine. 

[Mr. Parks explained. He did not reproach Massachusetts 
for standing up for the interests of Maine—but for interfering 
when it was not for the interests of Maine}. 

I do not know, sir, that the explanation is material or im- 
proves the case much. [tis a matter of opinion. I think the 
information sought for és important to the interests of Maine. 





chusetts should desire to know in what way its domain is like- 


I feelitto be so. My colleague thinks otherwise, and he re- 
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bukes the member from Massachusetis for seeking to do us a 
good turn, because, in A‘s Opinion, it is not essential to our in- 
terests. But, sir, my colleague takes particular exception to 
that part of the resolution which calls for any correspondence 
between the executive of Maine and the general government, 
upon this subject. This, he says, is to arraign the “free, sove- 
reign and independent state of Maine,’’ at the bar of this house, 
to answer to Massachusetts. I hope Maine is guilty of nothing 
that she cannot answer for—but I can suppose a case, mere 
supposition, sir, in which [ think Massachusetts would be well 
justified in desiring to know something of the movements be- 
tween these two governments. If Massachusetts bas reason 
to believe, or even believes without good reason, that a nego- 
tiation is going on, or has been concluded, by which Maine is 
to surrender its right and territory to the general government, 
to be transferred to Great Britain for an ‘‘ample indemnity’? to 
be paid to Maine, a regard for its own interests would justify— 
nay, imperiously require it, to lose no time in bringing to light 
the secret movements. I do not know that this has occurred, 
or will occur. I[ hope it has not. I put it only by way of illus- 
tration. But I must, nevertheless, say, sir, that there is a good 
deal of concealment, by the authorities of Maine, upon this 
subject. Maine has had her ministers plenipotentiary here, 
also—three of them—what was done, has never transpired. 

The minority of the legislature of the state bave made various 
efforts to draw out of the executive arcana, information on this 
topic, but always without success. Impenetrable darkness co- 
vers it. I do not wonder, sir, that Massachusetts feels some 
solicitude, and would like to break through this cloud. My 
colleague further says, no legislative action is intended to fol- 
low this resolution. How does he know that, sir? I take it 
that will depend, or may depend, upon the information which 
we may reeeive. Suppose it should turn out that Great Britain 
is pushing its possessions farther and farther—occupying im- 
portant positions—harrassing our citizens, and in various ways 
jeoparding our interests, may it not happen that congress will 
think it expedient to authorise the president to adopt some 
countervailing measures for our security and protection—to 
make ‘‘reprisals?”? Before we can say that no legislative action 
is intended, let us see the true state of the case. 

The next objection of my honorable colleague is contained in 
the question which he asked—Would yor invade the treaty 
making power? Well, sir, I understand by this, that he con- 
siders the settlement of this boundary question properly to be- 
long to the national government, under the authority which it 
has, to make treaties with foreign powers. I think so too, and 
I am very glad of the concurrence and aid of my colleague on 
this part of the subject. 

Some seven or eight years ago, I had the duty, almost, if not 
entirely alone, to advocate this doctrine in the legislature of 
Maine, and [ did it at the cost of no little reproach by the poli- 
tical friends of my honorable colleague. The distinguished 
eae from Massachusetts (Mr. 4dams) was then at the 

ead of the national government. A presidential election was 
pending, and a very great excitement was produced in Maine, 
against the administration, upon the ground that it was unjust- 
ly jeopardizing the interests of Maine, by negotiating for a set- 

ement of the eontroversy by umpirage; all other means hav- 
ing failed. The doctrine of my honorable colleague and his 
party then was, that the national government could do nothing 
under the treaty making power, except to procure from Great 

Britain a recognition of the line, as we claimed it, without the 
consent of Maine. The submission to an umpire was regarded 
as an infringement of the rights of Maine. The treaty-making 
power did not go so far then, as it has done since. The pow- 
ers of the national government were much more limited then, 
in the opinion of some gentlemen, than they are discovered to 
be now. If the subject belongs to the treaty making power, it 
belongs to it unreservedly, and is not dependent upon the con- 
sent of any state, or any department, and I am glad at this late 
day, of the support of my colleague to the principles I advocat- 
ed so long ago. 

(Mr. Parks. I do not mean that the treaty making power au- 
thorises the government to cede away any part of Maine, any 
more than it would to cede away the whole of Virginia. It 
only authorises it to settle the true line, according to the trea- 
ty]. 

"Senaialy, sir. Thatis the true doctrine. [ never contend- 
ed, and nobody ever did, to my knowledge, that the national 
governinent had a right to cede a portion of any state to a fo- 
reign power. The administration which preceded the present, 
expressly disclaimed it. ‘The treaty-making power then, we 
agree, is competent to settle the queation, ‘*Where is the true 
line of boundary, according to the treaty of 1783??? The party 
doctrine, [ have already said, in Maine, did not go this length. 
It did not admit the power of the national government to settle 
in any way,a line different from what Maine herself asserted 
and declared to be the true one. Maine said, ({ mean the do- 
minant party), here are my limits; now, under the treaty mak- 
ing power, you may settle the question, that these are the true 
limits; but if you settle any other to be the true line, you then 
violate our sovereignty, and cede away our territory, and we 
are not bound by it.” That was the doctrine then, sir. 

(Mr. Parks explained. What I mean is, that the treaty-mak- 
Fg is the channel, through which the settlement is to be 
made. 

Undoubtedly. That is what [ mean. I do not perceive that 
the explanation alters the case at all. The national govern- 
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ment, “though the channel”? of the treaty-making power, if my 
colleague will so have it, has the right to settle where the tine 
established by the treaty of 1783 in fact is—and, wherever jt is 
found to be, there the limits of Maine extend, and no farther 

This is all f ever contended for; but this power was denied to 
the administration of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
great excitement grew out of it. Times alter, sir, and with 
them, men and principles. The excitement had its day, and 
perhaps accomplished all the objects intended by it. It has lulj- 
ed and died away, and there is perfect calm now—an apathy 

in Maine, upon this subject. Although we have had no minis. 
ter at the court of St. James for near three years to take care of 
our interests, Maine makes no complaint. Indeed, I do not 
know but she ought to feel grateful, for I recollect that a dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia—yes, sit Virginia—was 
nominated to this mission, expressly, as was said in Maine, with 
a view to this question—I believe, sir, upon the recommenda- 
tion of some of the representatives from that state. Admirably 
qualified, no doubt, from his residence, and personal interes, 
and information on the subject, to guard the rights of Maine; 
but unfortunately, sir, he was not confirmed, and Maine seems 
ry that no other person should be nominated or appoint- 
eda. 

My hon. colleague regards this subject, in the whole course 
and tenor of his remarks, as one in which Maine alone is inter. 
ested, and alone to be consulted, or as having a right to move 
in its consideration. I protest, sir, against this narrow view of 
the question. I regard it as one in which the whole union are 
interested. Great principles, interesting to all, are involved, 
Important interests of the whole are pending, and [ call upon 
all to stand by, not the interests of Maine alone, but their own 
interests. The territory, indeed, is within the limits of Maine, 
but is it not, therefore, within the limits of the union? Does it 
not repose under the protection of the national arm? I wish 
members from all sections of the country to understand this 
subject as one interesting to themselves, and I recognize the 
right of every one of them, from whatever quarter, to interfere, 
and to call for information relative toit. I claim that it isa na- 
tional question, touching our interests and our honor, and I 
will not have it, if [ can prevent it, narrowed down to a mere 
question of property between Maine and Great Britain. Sir, | 
want these documents for the information of other sections and 
other members, as well as for Maine, and I call upon them to 
feel an interest, as members of the union, in proteeting the 
rights of the union. Itis not as a mere Maine question that it 
is to be regarded—if it were, I should despair of it—but I put it 
on higher grounds. Sir, I have said more than I intended, and 
I leave the subject. 


Mr. Lincoln rose to claim the indulgence of the house, in 
reply to the remarks of the member from Maine, (Mr. Parks), 
who had first addressed the chair. In answer to the call of that 
gentleman, he had stated the motives which had influenced 
him to offer the resolution, and the object which he hoped to 
attain by its adoption. "The extraordinary, and, as it seemed to 
him, unwarranted comments, somewhat of a personal bearing, 
made by the honorable member, now required his, (Mr. Lin- 
coln’s), notice. He had said, in answer to the call of the mem- 
ber, that the interest of Massachusetts, in the property involved 
inthe boundary question, would alone be a sufficient reason 
for the inquiry which he proposed; but he had also distinctly 
added, that it was not the only reason, and he had endeavored, 
within the comprehension of the honorable member, as he had 
hoped, to assign other and still higher motives for the adoption of 
the resolution. The subject, (Mr. L.) said, was, indeed, one 
of great importance to the interests of Massachusetts, and from 
the relation which he had the honor to sustain to the people of 
that state, to which the member had been pleased to refer, as 
well as from his present position on this floor, as one of their 
representatives, he should be faithless in his duty, and to the 
trust which had been reposed in him, if he did not find in that 
interest a sufficient motive to action on this and every other 
occasion, both here and elsewhere, whenever and wherever it 
could be promoted. 

The honorable member objected that neither himself nor his 
colleagues were previously consulted. True, Mr. Speaker, 
(continued Mr. L. )I did notask permission of the member to 
offer the resolution, nor, to my inexperienced observation of 
the course of proceedings here, was I under any obligation to 
consult kim, or any other member, as a precedent right to the 
favorable attention of the house to any proposition, which I 
might think proper to submit. Perhaps, admonished now by 
the reproof he has administered—perhaps, | may hereafter be 
more considerate. This much [ promise, (said Mr. L.) before 
| offer another resolution, which may affect the over-sensitive 
feelings of the honorable member, that I will reflect more se- 
riously upon my duty in this particular, 

Again: the member complains of the resolution, as an inter- 
meddling, on the part of Massachusetts, with the concerns of 
Maine. ‘* Massachusetts,’ cries the honorable member, ‘‘is not 
the guardian of the rights of her sister state. Maine is the keeper 
of her own honor.’’ Certainly, sir; and [ expressly disclaimed 
any intention to represeni the one or the other, on this occa- 
sion. I said that these were in better hands—those of the able 
and faithful representatives from that state on this floor, and 
{ did indeed expect that they would have been asserted and 
maintained by the gentleman himself, in this very matter. Bul, 
he has thought proper to evade the whole subject of inquiry, 
and, instead of enforcing the interest of his state in the specdy 
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and rightful decision of the boundary question, he has content- 
ed himself with suggesting unworthy motives for a supposed in- 
terference in it by others. 

Butthe member asks, “what has Massachusetts to do with 
the practical jurisdiction over the disputed territory??? Indeed, 
sir; does the gentleman, a lawyer too, need to be informed, 
that the exercise of this practical jurisdiction, by the British 

vernment, is the very cause of prejudice to the property of 
Massachusetts; and I add, also, even upon the peril of the gen- 
tleman’s further displeasure, to the rights and honor of Maine? 
It is the substance and gist of the whole complaint. This prac- 
tical jurisdiction denies not only the possession of the lands to 
the states, but impeaches their title to the property. A mere 
theoretic, diplomatic, paper discussion of unfounded preten- 
sions would be utterly disregarded. Itis the actual exercise of 
oreign jurisdiction, the operation of British laws over the per- 
sons and property of American citizens dwelling upon the ter- 
ritory, Which constitute the grievance. It was this practical 
jurisdiction which tore John Baker from the bosom of his family, 
and consigned him, for no crime buta denial of allegiance to 
the British government, to a prison in his majesty’s province of 
New Brunswick. 

It was this jurisdiction which has conflicted with, and ez- 
cluded the jurisdiction of the state of Maine over the same 
territory, Which has resisted and repelled the authority of the 
legislature of that state in the incorporation of the town of 
Madawaska, and seized and punished those who, in pursuance 
of a positive act of legislation, attempted the organization of 
that corporation, thereby depriving American citizens of the 
right of representation, and compelling their submission and 
allegiance to the regal authority. Finally, it was this practical 
jurisdiction, exercised by a foreign government, which suspend- 
ed the surveys and sales of the lands, the common property of 
both states, interrupted the progress of public improvement, 
and arrested the population and settlement of the country. 
And does the member now seriously demand of what concern 
is all this to Massachusetts? There was a time, when even 
that gentleman thought it no interference, on the part of Mas- 
sachusetts, to express the deepest interest in the subject— 
when he was the honored instrument of the councils of his 
own state, to invoke no equivocal manifestation of that in- 
terest—when Massachusetts was solicited not to speak out 
merely, but to stand side by side, shoulder to shoulder, with 
Maine, in somewhat vigorous measures, if there should need 
be, in this matter. Truly, the gentleman is not yet to be in- 
structed in the principles of law applicable to the rights of 
the states. How does the possession of the property in the 
states comport with the claim to jurisdiction set up by the 
British government? Is not the right of jurisdiction commen- 
surate with that of property; and in what manner can there 
be a peaceable enjoyment of the one against the practical ex- 
ercise of the other? Does the gentleman not know that the 
question of jurisdiction, in this case, involves the question of 
property? How can Massachueetts exercise her right to the 
soil while the jurisdiction is with Great Britain? 

I leave these questions to his reflection, or for his more lei- 
sure examination, when he shall lay aside the perplexing of- 


fice of the politician, and return again to the duties and books 
of his profession. 


But, demands the honorable member, “‘why go to the presi- 
dent for the information sought by the resolution??? ‘*Why 
does not Massachusetts apply to her own land agent for the 
facts which exist??? My first answer is, that, in respect to the 
first member of the resolution, the only source of information 
isin the president himself. He alone can furnish the com- 
munications which have been had with the British government 
on this subject; and it is respectfully submitted, in the resolu- 
tion, 10 his discretion, to comply with the call, if the public 
interest will permit. In reference to the information to be ob- 
tained from the land agent, he is notin possession of that which 
is wanted. If, as the gentleman asserts, he traverses the coun- 
try atall, itis in darkness and by stealth. His presence, even 
as an officer of the state, upon the disputed territory, would be 
offensive to the British authorities, and subject him to the in- 
convenience, which he once but narrowly escaped, of a forced 
visit to Fredericton, to answer fora charge of sedition against 
the lawful government of the province. Besides the character 
ofthe land agent is certainly subordinate. Heis but a minis- 
terial officer charged with a limited and special service. The 
gentleman well knows, or ought to know, that from him no 
precise information, touching the points of inquiry suggested 
by the resolution, can be obtained. 

I seek to learn, (said Mr. L..) how far the British jurisdiction 
has been practically extended, and that of the U. States, and 
of the state of Maine, been excluded; and where, and to what 
degree, American citizens have been molested in their persons 
and property, under color of British authority. This informa. 
tion, the land agent cannot possess, and, if he did, it could be 
of no use here. It would not be information for this house. 
Nor would the gentleman’s proffered alternative of a recourse 
to the councils of Maine, better serve the purpose of the in- 
quiry. Hasthe honorable gentleman so soon forgotten what 
followed the extraordinary mission to Massachusetts, to which 
allusion has before been had? I will not charge to his agency 
the subsequent measures of the government of that state. But 
I doubt not his privity with them all. Sir, the faith of the an- 
cient commonwealth had hardly been pledged to Maine, at her 
@arnest solicitation, in resistance to the adoption of the opinion 

















of the king of the Netherlands, when the legislature of that state 
closed the doors of her legislative halls, and, under an injunc- 
tion of secrecy upon her members, with purposed concealment 
from her friend and ally, she truckled and trafficked for the sur- 
render of the territory, for an equivalent to herself elsewhere. 
True, the bargain was not consummated, but her own lofty 
pretensious of regard for the rights of state sovereignty, and the 
inviolability of the integrity of her territory, were lost sight of; 
her solemn pledges to Massachusetts forgotten; the interests of 
the latter state disregarded, and the feelings of her people out- 
raged. In all this Massachusetts can find little encouragement 
to seek the means of self-protection in further communications 
on this subject with her sister state. But let not the honorable 
member take alarm, lest I intend by the resolution to lift the 
veil from the concealments of that day. No, sir, neither his 
diplomacy nor the secrets of legislative bargain-making, the 
proposed terms for the transfer of the country, nor the proffer- 
ed inducements to the sale, pecuniary or political, are sought to 
be exposed by the resolution. The gentleman need feel no 
solicitude on this subject. The respect | cherish towards the 
state of Maine, would forever debar me from opening to this 
page in her history. The resolution confines the inquiry toa 
period subsequent to these events. It asks only for communi- 


cations since the rejection of the advice of the king of the 
Netherlands, 


A charge of most extraordinary character is made by the ho- 
norable member against the state of Massachusetts. He com- 
plains that Massachusetts imposed hard conditions as the price 
of her consent to the act of separation, exacting one-half of 
the uncultivated lands of Maine forthe purchase of her free- 
dom. I shall not, sir, (said Mr. L.) notice the harsh and 
offensive terms in which this charge is uttered. But surely, I 
must say, itis now for the first time, after a lapse of more than 
twelve years, that such a complaint against the parent state has 
been publicly heard, and I rejoice to believe that the gentle- 
man is the only individual by whom it will ever be repeated. 
Massachusetts unjust and oppressive to her sister state! The 
whole territory was hers, both in jurisdiction and property. 
In the possession of these, she was one of the largest and 
most important states in the union. ‘The separation of the 
district of Maine, and its erection into a separate state, was 
a question of dismemberment, of consent to be curtailed in 
population and resources one third, and, in extent of territory, 
and the means of future greatness, two-thirds of ‘‘her fair pro- 
portions.’?> With an unexampled disinteredness—with a noble 
liberality, which, in all subsequent times, in the official papers 
of Maine, the speeches of her first governor, equally enlighten- 
ed and devoted to her interests, and the official communications 
of all his honored successors, have been gratefully acknow- 
ledged, Massachusetts consented to the sacrtfice. Owning all, 
she yet, by the articles of separation, voluntarily yielded to this 
new member of the national family one-half of the property in 
the uncultivated lands, and divided with her, about in the pro- 
portion of population, all her personal funds. And was this an 
unconscionable bargain, alike derogatory to her own character, 
and unjust to the rights of Maine? How does the objection 
sound within these walls? When the United States, by the 
votes of congress, erect a territory into a state, and admit a 
state into the union, what disposition is made of the unap- 
propriated lands? Are they surrendered to the new state, or 
are they reserved, not a moiety, but the whole, to the United 
States? This reference may satisfy the gentleman that he has 
taken a false view of the subject, and induce him, I trust, to 
retract his ungenerous accusation. 

But the gentleman, after all, professes to have but little ob- 
jection to the adoption of the resolution, because, be adds, no- 
thing will come of it. I pray, by what warrant does he make 
this declaration? Who commissioned bim to speak thus autho- 
ritatively in the matter? Does he mean that no information 
will be furnished upon the call, or does he rather intend, as he 
seems to intimate, that no measure will be proposed as the re- 
sultofit? On this latter point he may not be the best advieed. 
The character of the communications which may be received 
from the president will determine the oecasion of any further 
proposition for the consideration of this house. If nothing is 
required, nothing will be asked for. 

Mr. Lincoln proceeded, at some length, to defend the resolu- 
tion against the objections which had been particularly urged 
by the member from Maine (Mr. Parks). He denied that it 
was disrespectful to that state, or was a gratuitous or “‘officious 
intermeddling”’ in her concerns. The call was neither unpre- 
cedented nor singular, as the gentleman had alleged. The re- 
solution, in the first place, asked for no information which it 
would be incompatible with the public interest to have furnish- 
ed. In the second place, it sought for such communication of 
facts, in an authentic and unquestionable shape as may satisfy 
the parties, interested in the property, of the prospect of its en- 
joyment, at the same time it should apprise this house, and the 
whole people, of the true state of a protracted national contro- 
versy. 

I have already (said Mr. L.) greatly trespassed upon the in- 
duigence of the house. It was notmy intention to have brought 
on debate. It is the first instance, during the present session, 
in which a motion for information has been resisted; and I have 
been equally surprised by the objections, and the arguments by 
which they are attempted to be supported. In whatever view 
I regard the subject, it seems to me to be of great and universal 
interest. Compared with this, in its future probable bearings. 
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the existing cause of offence with France is, to my mind, of 
minor importance. The indemnity for French spoliations is a 
measured and liquidated sum of money. It is limited by the 
amount of five millions of dollars. ‘The controversy with Great 
Britain respects the right to five millions of acres of land, to be- 
come, at no distant period, of greater value than three times 
five millions of dollars. It involves, also, questions of national 
sovereignty and national jurisdiction, the rights of states, and 
the rights and privileges of freemen. It was, therefore, for the 
purpose of learning whether these various interesting ques- 
tions are likely to be amicably adjusted, or to be made another 
occasion for national contention, that I offered the resolution, 
the disposition of which [ now most cheerfully submit to the 
vote of the house. 

Mr. Foster, of Georgia, said, there was nothing which he 
would more cautiously avoid, than an interference in a family 
quarrel; and he hoped he should not be suspected of any design 
to take sides in the misunderstanding which seemed to be 
growing up between the ancient and venerable commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and her promising, enterprising daughter, 
Maine. But as the representatives from the state of Georgia 
had been, more than once, appealed to in the course of the de- 
bate, and as principles of great and general importance had 
been incidentally brought into the discussion, be trusted that 
he should not be considered an intruder in submitting a few re- 
marks. 

Mr. F. dissented entirely from the opinion expressed by his 
honorable friend from Maine (Mr. Parks) that the representa- 
tives of other states had no right to interfere in the question re- 
lative to the Maine boundary. If this was a matter in which 
that state was solely and exclusively interested, and if the go- 
vernment of the United States had no concern with it, any in- 
quiry touching it, or reference to it, here, would be obviously 
indelicate and improper; but this very controversy has been, if 
it is not now, the subject of negotiation between this govern- 
ment and a foreign power. The United States having thus be- 
come a party, itis the right, and may become the duty, of every 
member of congress to inquire into it. Without going into a 
particular ehumeration of causes that might make the proposed 
inquiries proper, Mr. F.avould mention but a single one: The 
resolution of the gentleman from Massachusetts proposes to re- 
quest the president (among other things) ‘‘io communicate any 
information which he may possess of the exercise of practical 
jurisdiction, by the authorities of the British province of New 
Brunswick, over the disputed territory within the limits of 
Maine.’’ Now, if it should turn out that there was this exer- 
cise of jurisdiction by the authorities of a foreign government 
within the limits of one of the states of this union, it was an in- 
terference not only with the regular Operation of the state 
laws, but also of those of the United States. The federal 
courts, it would be recollected, have jurisdiction, limited to be 
sure as to the subjects, but co-extensive with the limits of the 
respective states. If, then, these courts have been ousted of 
their jurisdiction, even in a remote corner of one of the states, 
by the authorities of a foreign government, some legislation 
may be necessary On our part to sustain the courts, and provide 
for the due execution of our laws. 

In reterence to that branch of the resolution which proposes 
to call for certain communications which may have passed be- 
tween the government of the United States and that of Great 
Britain, Mr. F. could see no possible objection to it. Itis 
couched in terms perfectly courteous and respectful to the 
chief magistrate, it requests that the communications may be 
laid before the house, ‘if, in the president’s opinion, it is not 
incompatible with the public interest.”? If, then, the resolution 
should be adopted, the president will consider whether the pub- 
lication of the communications in question would be injurious 
to the public interest, and he would send or withhold them ac- 
cordingly. This was left entirely to his discretion; and he was 
confident the gentleman from Maine would not hesitate to trust 
that discretion. 


But, Mr. Foster said, there had been introduced into this 
day’s debate, a subject much more deeply interesting to him 
than the mere call for information, proposed by the honorable 
entleman from Massachusetts. And he would candidly con- 
ess, it was a Jong time since he had listened to a debate in this 
house with so much interest—with such high gratification. 
Not only were sentiments expressed, but long forgotten terms 
and phrases had been employed, which were most grateful to 
his ears. The honorable gentleman from Maine, in maintain- 
ing the rights of his state, had reiterated and repeated, in ani- 
mating and cheering tones, and with marked emphasis, those 
significant and imposing terms, this “FREE, SOVEREIGN and IN- 
DEPENDENT STaATE.”’? These words fell in harmonious and capti 
vating strains on Mr. F'’s ear, and first attracted his attention to 
this debate; and he had heard with proud satisfaction, the as- 
sertion and advocacy of principles so dear to him—principles 
which, on a former occasion in that house, he had endeavored 
to maintain. 

Mr. F. said it would probably be recollected by some gentle 
men present, that in an humble effort which he made some 
two or three years since, in defence of the principles asserted 
ard the rights exercised by his own state, he had occasion to 


refer to the course pursued by the states of Massachusetts and | 


Maine, in relation to this very question of disputed boundary, 
and the treaty which had been made for its adjustment. He then 
adduced the resolutions adopted by the legislatures of both these 
states, in relation to the treaty just referred to, to shew their opi- 
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unions, as to the right of a state to declare acts of the federal go. 
vernment unconstitutional and void. Those resolutions assert. 
ed in the most unequivocal and unqualified terms, that the federa| 
government bad no right to cede any portion of the territory of 
one of the states to a foreign power, without the consent of the 
state; and that any act purporting to have that effect would be 
wholly null und void, and that neither the people nor government 
of the state would be bound to submit to it. Here was a@ strikin 

instance where a state had not only exercised “the right to 
judge’? of the validity of an act of the federal government, byt 
in which she absolutely decided that the act was unconstitulion. 
al,and that it was not obligatory either upon the state or its cit. 
zens. Yet the same principle, when asserted in another state 

a different name having been attached to it, has been denounc. 
ed asa vile heresy. Yes, repeated Mr. F. the very principles 
80 broadly and distinctly, and so far successfully, asserted by 
these highly respectable commonwealths, Massachusetts and 
Maine, bave been, under another name, rendered odious and 
trampled in the dust even in those states. Mr. F. knew it had 
been said, that “the rose by any other name wonld smell as 
sweet’’?—and he had formerly been credulous enough to believe 
it; but it was a mistaken idea; it Was mere poetry; there’s magic 
in a name; and we have memorable proofs of the effects pro- 
duced by the names, not only of principles, but of men. M. FP, 
trusted, however, that neither the good people of Maine, nor 
their representatives here, would be deluded, or driven from 
the position the state had assumed, by a false clamor; he ear- 
nestly hoped that they would not surrender or compromise the 
rights and interests of the state, from the dread of being charg- 
ed with supporting doctrines to which an unpopular name had 
been attached. Let them stand by their principles and their 
rights, and he, for one, and they would find many others, would 
stand by them. Mr. F. said, the honorable gentleman from 
Maine on his right, (Mr. Evans) bad taken occasion to inform 
the house that he was a member of the legislature of his state 
when this controversy relative to the boundary commenced, 
and when the principles afterwards embodied in the resolutions 
which have been aliuded to, were first advanced there; and 
seemed to congratulate himself on the recollection of his having 
been in the minority in Opposing those principles. Highly as 
Mr. F. esteemed the gentleman personally, he was rejoiced to 
hear that he was in the minority; and notwithstanding the air 
of anticipated triumph which the gentleman exhibited at the 
prospect of a change in public opinion, Mr. F. hoped be would 
be disappointed, and that unless be changed his own opinions 
he would remain in the minority on these great questions. And 
he repeated the hope that the state of Maine would remain 
firm, and not, by abandoning her principles, afford cause of tri- 
umph to her enemies, and of reproach to her friends. 

But Mr. F. said he had been forcibly struck, and certainly 
very highly gratified, with a disclosure which had been made 
during this debate. We were furnished with a most interest- 
ing fragment of diplomatic history. It seems that when Maine 
-—-the SOVEREIGN STATE OF Maine—had determined to resist 
the unconstitutional attempt (as she had decided it to be) of the 
United States to cede a part of her territory, she deemed it pro- 
per to advise with, and if possible procure the co-operation of 
her SOVEREIGN CO-STATE, Massacnuserrs—and for this pur- 
pose she dispatched a MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, Whe was 
regularly *‘accredited”’ by the government of Massachusetts, and 
negotiations actnally opened, and successfully concluded—so 
far at least as relates to the adoption of the resolutions asserting 
the principles on which the state of Maine relied. 


Mr. F.. could but admire this dignified course, so well worthy 
the character of a ‘‘free sovereign, and independent state;”’ and 
he no less admired the sagacity and discernment displayed in 
the selection of the envoy, [hon. Mr. Parks was the commis- 
sioner sent from Maine to Massachusetts, } while he took pecn- 
liar pleasure in Congratulating the minister himself on the suc- 
cess Of his mission. Mr. F. here remarked that the statement 
of this fact reminded him of another similar occurrence. [twas 
scarcely two years since a commissioner was sent from ano- 
ther state of this union to one of its sister etates, on a mission 
of the deepest interest. [Alluding tothe mission of hon. B. W. 
Leigh, from Virginia to South Carolina.} This mission, so ho- 
norable to the feelings which prompted it, as well as to the cha- 
racter of all concerned, was, in certain quarters, scouted and 
sneered at; indeed, it was a subject of constant ridicule. 

How much the Old Dominion will regret that ehe had not 
then known of the precedent which this discussion has brought! 
to light! Mr. F. hoped that these precedents would not be for- 
gotten, but that the other states would profit by them. Let 
them remember that, for the adjustment of rights and interests 
not confided by the constitution to the federal government, 
they have the same right to send ministers from one to another; 
that the federal government has to send a minister to France 
or England for the adjustment of our external relations. And 
Mr. F. delighted to contemplate this exercise of state sove 
reignty. ‘There was an imposing dignity in this mode of com- 
municating on extraordinary occasions between these siste’ 
republics. ; 

Mr. F. had very unexpectedly to himself taken part in this 
debate, and trad already said more than he intended, yet be 
could not conclude without again expressing the pleasure which 
the discussion bad afforded him: he hailed with joy the light 
which had so suddenly broken in upon us; it was, he trusted, 
the precursor of a brighter day. The clouds which had for 4 














while overshadowed us, were passing rapidly away, and he 
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congratulated himself, his friends, and the country, on the pros- 
ect of a speedy restoration of those principles which had been 
so triumphantly maintained in the better days of the republic. 

Before he sat down, Mr. F.. begged once more to remind his 
friends from Maine of the elevated and delicate position now 
occupied by that state. She has taken high ground, and her 
rights and,interests, as well as her principles and character, 
may depend on her maintaining it. She has already abundant 
cause to felicitate herselt on the course she has pursued. But 
for the bold and decided stand which she took at the threshold 
of her controversy, encouraged and sustained by her venerable 
mother, Massachusetts, she would have been long since dis- 
membered, and part of her territory would have been tamely 
surrendered to a foreign power. Should she now relax or fal- 
ter, this may yet be the case. Let her then look to this emer- 
gency, and be prepared to meet it. Let her plant herself on the 
proad basis of her original, inherent, and sovereign rights, and 
repeat tothe federal government that it has no right to cede 
one foot of her territory, and that she is resolved to preserve it 
entire and inviolable. And if the crisis should come, let her re- 
ly on her own sovereignty, and she will find it, as other states 
have already experienced, a protecting wgis, an impregnable 
tower—a strong and sure defence. 

After Mr. F. concluded— 

Mr. Gillet said, that as there seemed to be some difficulty be- 
tween the Representatives from Maine and Massachusetts, on 
this question, he would move to lay the resolution on the table. 
Mr. Grennell called for the yeas and nays, which were order- 
ed. Mr. Gillett, however, withdrew bis motion to lay the re- 
solution on the table, and moved that the house should proceed 
to the orders of the day. The motion was negatived—ayes 69, 
noes 80—and the debate proceeded. 

Mr. Smith said, if he were influenced by the feelings, or some 
of the prominent considerations which had been expressed by 
his honorable colleague, who had last spoken, (Mr. Evans,) in 
relation to the resolution of the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, he ceriainly could not feel justified in giving the 
vote which his honorable colleague had indicated thathe should 
give, nor in entertaining the conclusions which he does upon 
this subject. 

The house will remark, sir, that my colleague commenced 
his observations with an expression of entire indifference as to 
the fate of the resolution which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has Offered. Sir, were | indifferent to a resolution, in- 
volving matters of such vastimportance to the people of Maine, 
being one of her representatives, L could not vote in favor of it. 

But the gentleman next said, that he does not think any 
thing can come out of the resolution, if passed; that he has no 





idea that the executive will answer it, or will answer it in any 
other way than by saying, that he has no information that can } 
be communicated relative to the subject-matter of this resolu- 
tion, Without prejudice to the pending negotiation. Sir, if 1 | 
entertained this conviction, I certainly should feel myself war. | 
ring with my sense of duty to vote in favor of the resoiution.— 
Why pass it with such an expectation? 

Again, the gentleman says, that he very much questions the | 
propriety of the executive’s exposing the correspondence and | 
other documents involved in the subject matter of this resolu- 
tion, at the present time, and while the negotiation is pending | 
between this government and Great Britain. Sir, could a bet- 
ter reason be given than such a conviction, to justify and de- 
mand that gentleman’s vote against the resolution? I confess, [ 
am unable to conceive of a stronger motive for Opposing the re- 
solution, than the gentleman himself has thus avowed. And 
yet he expresses his determination to vote in favor, and advo- 
cates the adoption of the resolution? 

Sir, the gentleman has further told the house, and in this I 
think him correct to a considerable extent—that great apathy 
now prevails in Maine upon this subject. Itis so, in one point 
ofview. And is not this another most satisfactory argument 
against the adoption of the resolution? Why force such a eall 
upon the executive at this time, if the people themselves, who 
are immediately interested, are not anxious upon the subject? 
I repeat, sir, that, if | were governed only by the arguments 
which the gentleman’s own remarks furnish upon this subject, 
lcould not with him vote iu favor of the resolution. But it is 
true, there is a degree of apathy in Maine, and with the people 
of Maine, upon this subject, at the present time. Sir, the peo- 
ple of Maine take a proper view of its situation. They consi- 
der it in hands whicb are bound to control it. They consider 
it as still under negotiation, and in a state of progression. And 
while it is so, they do not desire to interpose obstacles to its 
right termination, nor to prejudice its progress. My colleague, 
as well as the gentleman from Massachusetts, knows, that the | 
negotiation upon this subject is sull pending between our go- 
vernment and that of Great Britain; for the fact has been so an- 
hounced in the opening message of the president to congress at 
ils present session, and the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
read to the house that part of the message. 


But, says my honorable colleague, (Mr. Evans), two years 
and ahalf have elapsed without any tinister of this govern- 
ment at the court of the British government to attend to this ne- 
Z0tiation, Sir, this is true. But, said Mr. Smith, | am great- 
ly surprised that my honorable colleague should have men- 
lioned this fact, either as a reproach upon the executive of 
this nation, or a reason why this resolution for information 
should now pass. Whose fault has it been, let me ask, during 











these two yeurs and a half to which the gentleman alludes, that 


our government has been thus long without a representative in 
England? Has it been the fault of the executive of this nation? 
or of the state of Maine? or rather, I should ask, has it been the 
fault of the people of Maine? 

Does not my honorable colleague, as well as the honorable 
mover Of this resvlution, Know full well that two attempts cer- 
tainly have been made by the executive of this nation, to have 
our governinent represeuted at the British court, and that it is 
no fault of his that the interests of Maine and Massachusetts 
have not been attended to there? Sir, iet me tell my colleague, 
aud this house also, that the people of Maine understand right 
well, and most correctly, as | believe, that the want of a na- 
tional representative at the British court, on the part of our 
government, during those two and a half years past, has ope- 
rated as a most serious, if not principal obstacle, in the adjust- 
ment of this most important boundary question, in which Maine 
is so deeply interested. They understand also, that in this 
Omission to be so represented abroad, the national executive is 
free of all blame, and that upon other beads the censure should 
fall. 

Sir, continued Mr. S. I can see no practical good to be ac- 
complished by this resolution. I am equaily ignorant, with the 
mover of it, and with my colleague, of the nature of any infor- 
mation which the executive can possess upon the subject, pro- 
per to be communicated to this house, and to the public at this 
ume. The negotiation is pending sull. But the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts says, that state is deeply interested 
in the negotiation—that Maine has heretofore sought the aid of 
Massachusetts in this matter, and that Massachusetts freely 
pledged herself to Maine, and most solemnly, to stand by her, 
and help to maintain her rights in this controversy, at all times 
and under all circumstances. And the gentleman here declares, 
that Massachusetts has been true to her pledges thus given, and 
he here renews those pledges of continued fidelity in every 
event to come. 


And it is with reference to the alleged interest of that state 
in this subject, to her past pledges and support of Maine, and 
to her pledges of continued fidelity, he has offered a resolation 
calling for certain information touching the immediate rights 
and interests of Maine, without intending any disrespect to any 
one. This call is also made subject to the very proper condi- 
tion which [| will regard as made in sincerity, that the president 
shall communicate only such information, if any, as cannot 
prejudice the negotiation that is now pending. Sir, all this im- 
plies a suspicion that there may be information possessed by 
the executive upon the subject-matter of the negotiation,which 
the president will think proper to communicate to this house 
and to the public at this time. I cannot conceive of its being 
so. I do not believe itis so. But as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts thinks otherwise, and is anxious to be informed how 
the fact is—as he alleges the deep interest of his state in the 
matter—as he has recapitulated her past pledges to Maine, and 
asserts her constant fidelity to them, and now renews them in 
the most solemn manner, to stand by Maine in this controversy 
under all circumstances; as he is willing to appeal to the discre- 
tiow of the executive upon the propriety of communicating at 
this time either more or less, or none at all, of the supposed in- 
formation upon the subject; and as he (Mr. Smith) also had en- 
tire confidence in the discretion of the president to communi- 
cate the documents sought, if any there be, or to withhold 
them, as the interests of Maine, Massachusetts, and the nation, 
may,in his opinion, require, he (Mr. 8.) would, from these 
considerations alone, if the gentleman from Massachusetts per- 
sists in crowding his resolution upon the executive at this 
time, vote for its passage. But, said Mr. 8. [ protest against 
the idea, that there is any thing in the possession of the execu- 
tive in connexion with this matter that could, if all were made 
known to the world, do dishonor to Maine or to the national 
government. The only reason existing at the present time, of 
which he could conceive, why the whole correspondence and 
documents relating to the matter might not be properly spread 
before this house and before the world is, that a negotiation 
upon the subject of them is still pending between our govern- 
ment and a foreign government, and that this negotiation may 
be greatly prejudiced by such a premature publication. In all 
other respects, I have no fears whatever. There is no conceal- 
mentand no disguise upon the matter, which is not for the 
common benefit of all the states in the union—all of which are 
interested in the pending negotiation. 

As to the interference, sir, of Massachusetts with the affairs 
of Maine, and upon which one of my honorable colleagnes has 
expressed himself in terms that he feels to be justly merited, I 
have not (said Mr. 8.) much of feeling. The contrary winds— 
the counter winds—the political trade winds of Massachusetts, 
which are felt occasionally sweeping over the affairs of Maine, 
like the counter and trade winds which are met with upon the 
natural ocean, serve a most salutary purpose. They admonish 
the yeomanry of Maine, with great accuracy, of the direction 
in which their true interests are to be pursued. And so long 
as Massachusetts will keep up this sort of interest, Maine will 
continue to be found, as she has been for years past, true to her 
real interests and principles. Sir, am not sure, neverthe- 
less, that there would not have been more propriety and more 


| of honorable courtesy on the part of the gentleman from Mas- 


sachusette in this matter, if he had coxrsulted with atleast a 
portion of the delegation from Maine in relation to his resola- 
tion, before having proposed it. I did suppose, sir, that the 
honorable gentleman could have found, one certainly, of that 
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legation, in whom he could have reposed confidence upon 
smatter. But even that one of my honorable colleagues en- 
tirely disclaims all knowledge of the honorable mover’s inten- 
tions, before the resoluuon was offered; and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts admits, in fact, that he consulted none of 
the delegation from Maine in relation to it. To me, sir, it 
seems that in a matter of this character, there would have been 
more of courtesy if the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
adopted a different course. 1 have not, however, on account 
of this, any strong feelings. But regarding the disposition and 
pledges of the state of Massachusetts upon this boundary ques- 
tion—regarding what she is said to have done, and is willing to 
do with Maine in relation to it hereafter—and altogether re- 
pudiating the idea that there is any thing in this whole subject- 
matter which need be concealed, except upon the ground that 
the negotiation upon it is still pending between our government 
and Great Britain—regarding, moreover, the gentleman’s as- 
surance, which is very properly embodied in his resolution, that 
he seeks nothing which the president may not deem altogether 
proper to be communicated at this time, I am willing, for one, 
that his resolution should pass. 

Mr. Evans said, he did not perceive that any thing which 
had fallen from his colleague calied very particularly for a re- 
ply. He could not, however, refrain from expressing his sur- 
prise, that his honorable colleague had found fault with the 
reasons which he had assigned, for wishing the adoption of the 
resolution. Considering, sir, that we are travelling the same 
road, and are both in favor of the resolution, [ should suppose 
that my honorable colleague would have felt glad of my vote, 
as I certainly do of his, without stopping to quarrel with my 
reasons for it. Why, sir, my reasons are my own, and are 
satisfactory to me, and doubtless his are the sameto him. Ne- 
vertheless, he has analyzed them very minutely; and he says 
every one of them ought to lead me to vote against the resolu- 
tion, as they certainly would him, ifhe entertained them. What 
are the reasons? First, that I was indifferent to the subject. 
I did say that I felt indifferent to the passage of the resolution, 
because I felt convinced that it would not bring the information. 
I was not indifferent, as to whether we procured the informa- 
tion or not—I am earnest for that; but entertaining so slight hope 
of success, [ am quite indifferent to the effort. Nevertheless, 
something may come of it. [t may be worth the trial; but my col- 
league thinks where there is not much prospect of success, he 
would not only not make the effort himself, but would impede 
any body else, who might be sanguine enough to undertake it. 
This is not my habit, sir, and therefore, discouraged as I am of 
attaining any thing, | am willing to make the experiment. 

Again: my colleague says I admitted that it might not be 
compatible with the public interests to furnish the information. 
Perhaps it may be so; but I do not know that it is, for the very 
reason that [ do not know what the negotiationis. It is proba- 
ble that a portion of the correspondence ought not to be made 
public, and that is not called for. But much of it, doubtless, 
may be communicated safely, and all may in confidence. If I 
cannot get the whole, [ll take what [ can get, and feel grateful 
for a little. But my colleague seems to say no; if I cannot 
have the whole, I would not ask forany. [ may be allowed, 
too, to remind my colleague, thatthe doctrine in Maine at the 
time of which I spoke, some seven years ago, was, that Maine 
was entitled, of right, to a knowledge of all the negotiations 
then pending; and there was a great hue and cry, because the 
then secretary of state refused to furnish the governor with the 
whole correspondence between our government and Great Bri- 
tain. The reason was the same then as now—‘'not compatible 
with the public interests.”’ But that did not satisfy Maine, 
then highly belligerent. We have another secretary now, sir, 
and Maine is pacific. 


As to the concealment which has been practised by the go- 
vernment of Maine in reference to its movements upon this 
subject, my colleague utterly denies it, and says, there is no 
desire to keep it locked up from public examination. Iam 
happy to hearit. I have hope of reaching something at last. 
My honorable cojleague was a member of the legislature of that 
state some two years ago, and he cannot have forgotten, I think, 
that a resolution was adopted cailing for the report of the com- 
missioners who were appointed to settle the controversy with 
the national government, and that the executive withheld the 
information. 

(Mr. Smith siated in his speech,in reply, that no such call 
was made, and Mr. Evans then explained, and said he never 
felt more confident of any thing than that sucha call was made. 
Possibly he might bein error; it might have been that the reso- 
jutions were moved, and voted down by the majority, a thing 
which sometimes happens here, and thus the responsibility was 
shifted from the governor to the majority of the house. Pos- 
sibiy that was the case. ] 

We have endeavored in every way possible, to get light upon 
this ‘subject, but without success. My honorable colleague 
said, “the people of Maine took a right view of this question.” 
Now, as my honorable colleague is supposec to embody in his 
own person a considerable portion of “‘public opinion’’ in 
Maine, I thought we should have it. 

The time has come, said I, for we have long desired to know 
what the people of Maine really did think about it. “They 
view it,’? says he ‘‘in a state of progression.”?’ Indeed! What 
sort of progression? But that was all the information we got, 


de 


sir, and so my high hopes have vanished. The apathy which I 
spoke of as existing in Maine, my colleague says, grows out of 
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the confidence which the state has, that the subject will be 


well managed by the administration of its choice. 1 think 
otherwise, sir. When excitement is necessary, excitement 
cau be had, and when it is not deemed best to “embarrass” {hy 
general government, by too close a scrutiny into its concer 
apathy can be made to prevail. My colleague understands 
how these things are done. Something was said by my honor- 
able friend from Georgia, (Mr. Foster) which will be heard 
with some astonishment in Maine. They will discover, sir 
that they are rank ‘‘nullifiers,’? a doctrine which lately has 
been deemed very great heresy there. There wasa time, sir 
not many years ago, when that doctrine and the advocates of it, 
were quite popular in Maine. It was likely to get to be the 
politics of the state. I have some indistinct recollections, not 
very indistinct—of a certain speech of an honorable senator 
from South Carolina, (gen. Hayne) being printed and bound up 
‘fas fine as gold and silk could make it,” at the office of the 
leading press in the state, and transmitted with a highly com- 
plimentary letter to the distinguished author of it. [ would not 
take “‘iny corporal oath” that my honorable colleague over the 
way, (Mr. Smith) did not himself revise the proof sheets—or 
write the letter to which I have alluded. But, sir, times have 
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changed. Nullification is dead there sir—killed, to breathe no 
more. The proclamation came and swept it away like a torna- 
do. 


There will be no more speeches printed on satin, nor 
bound in gold. But, sir, | leave nullification to my honorable 
friend from Georgia, and to my worthy colleagues. 

Mr. Smilh said that there was only a remark or two of his 
honorable colleague to which he would advert. The gentle- 
man says that there has been a desire on the part of the gover- 
nor and council of Maine, and of some others, to conceal the 
proceedings which have been had in relation to this boundary 
controversy. The gentleman was very careful to say, or rather 
not to say, that the governor and council of Maine had ever 
been called upon to disclose any portion of those proceedings. 
According to my recollection, sir—and I think my honorable 
colleague’s recollection will confirm my own upon the subject 
—the legislature of Maine have never made a cal) upon the go- 
vernor and councii of that state to disclose any of those pro- 
ceedings. 

[Mr. Evans here rose, and said, his recollection was not al- 
together distinct upon the subject, but he believed such a call 
had been attempted, and, if not carried, it was voted Gown by 
the majority with whom his colleague (Mr. Smith) acted in the 
legislature of Maine}. 

Sir, continued Mr. S. my honorable colleague knows full 
well, that the people of Matne have never called for such a dis- 
closure of those proceedings. And whatever the tegislature of 
that state has done, and whatever those who have constituted 
that legislature and the other official organs of the state, for 
years past, have done, in relation to this subject, has been 
most satisfactorily and triumphantly sustained by the people of 
the state; and it is manifest, that if there has been any impro- 
per concealment in the matter, of which I Know nothing, my 
honorable colleague’s remarks of censure strike atthe people 
themselves, and not at their immediate representatives in the 
legislature, whom they have sustained. Sir, I maintain that 
there is nothing for concealment in it, which might not be dis- 
closed most creditably to Maine, if there were no negotiations 
still pending with Great Britain. Under any other condition of 
the affair, I could have no objection to spreading the whole of 
the proceedings of Maine, and of all connected with her in it, 
as well as those of the national government, before this house 
and before the world. 

When I addressed this house a short time since, I remarked 
explicitly that I repudiated the idea that there was any thing to 
be concealed at this time upon any other ground than the fear 
of prejudicing the pending negotiation. And, I now say, that, 
having entire confidence in the discretion of the executive to 
determine rightly whether any information can be properly com- 
municated at this time or not, and not fearing that any can be 
disclosed at any time discreditable to the state or nation, and 
regarding the alleged interests of Massachusetts in the subject, 
and her relationships to Maine in it, if the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts insists upon the passage of the resolution, 
[am willing, for one, that it should pass, believing that to be 
the most judicious course under the circumstances of the case 
as now presented. 


On the following day, Mr. Parks said that he did not intend 
to take up the time of the house. He had risen merely to re- 
ply to one or two remarks which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had made in regard to himself. He was not, as that 
gentleman had intimated, deputed as a commissioner, by the 
state of Maine, to solicit aid from Massachusetts. He went to 
Massachusetts as the bearer of a communication, and in no 
other capacity. Nor was it true that he had drawn up the re- 
port and resolutions which were adopted by the legislature © 
Massachusetts on the occasion. They were drawn by a gentle- 
man vastly more distinguished than he was, then and now 4 
member of that legislature. The gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
Foster) had expressed great delight at the echo from Maine, of 
state right principles; on that subject, Maine had never chang- 
ed her principles, however some other states might have vacil- 
lated from one side to the other. If the gentleman could derive 
any satisfaction from the doctrines held by Maine, he was the 
—_ individual in the hoase who would attempt to deprive bim 
of it. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE, 

Extracts from correspondence between the ministers of the United 
States and France, communicated by the president of the Unit- 
ed States to the house-of representatives, December 27th, 1834. 

Mr. Livingston to count de Rigny. 
Legation of the United States, Paris, August 3, 1834. 

Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
excellency’s letter of the 3lst July, in answer to mine of the 
gsth and 29th of the same month. When this communication 
shall be submitted to the president, he will doubtless be gratifi- 
ed at the renewed assurance it contains of a sincere derire to 
procure @ speedy and faithful execution, on the part of France, 
of the stipulations contained in the treaty. ButI cannot, ana 
ought not tm candor to conceal my persuasion, that he will feel 
great surprise and regret, when he looks in vain in that com- 
uunication for a repetition of the assurances given by M. Sern 
rier, as to the time at which the law for executing the treaty 
will be submitted to the chambers. ‘l'his disappointment will 
be the greater, because, in my note of the 29th, | drew the at- 
tention of your excellency to that subject, by a quotation from 
the letter of M. Serurier to the secretary of state, which, the 
president will naturally think, required particular notice. As 
the extent of this engagement of his majesty’s minister at 

Washington does not seem to be duly appreciated, and the ef- 

fects it produced may not be fully known, it will be proper that 

| should enter into some development of both. Your excel- 
lency is doubtless aware of the circumstance, that my de 

spatches announcing the rejection of the law arrived in the U. 

States in the first week in May, but those despatches also stat- 

ed, that a fast sailing vessel would be sent with instructions to 

M. Serurier, to make some explanations on the subject. In 

ondinary cases, it would have been deemed a duty in the presi- 

dent, to have informed congress of the change, which this re- 
fusal of the chamber was calculated to produce in the relations 
between the two countries. But he was anxious to prevent any 
measure that might increase the irritation nuturally felt by the 
nation, and the minister of France was assured that no message 
would be sent to congress until the arrival of his instructions. 

By an unusually long passage, these did not arrive uutil a month 

after the rejection of the law had been known in the United 

States; and finally, the 3d of June, M. Serurier made the pro- 

mised explanation, and gave the assurance to which I once 

more pray yourexcellency’s particular attention, ‘*Le gouverne- 
ment du Roi,” (he says), **y fera, Monsieur, tout son loyal et 
constitutionnel effort, et tout ce que sa perseverante persuasion 
de la justice et des avantages mutuels du traile vous autorisent 

a attendre de lui. Son intention est, en outre, de faire tout ce 

que notre constitution permet, pour rapprocher autant que pos- 

sible Vepoque de la presentation nonvelle de la loi rejecttee.”’ 

It cannot have escaped your aitention, sir, that the only limita- 

tion designated for the presentation of the law, is that prescrib- 

ed by the constitution. The words are express: **Every thing 
permitted by the constitution is to be done to hasten the period 
of presenting the law.’? Now, whatever doubts might exist as 
to the presentation of the law, at the preparatory session, none, 
it would appear, are entertained, that the charter would permit 
the convocation of the chambers, at a day early enough to con- 
vey the resuit of their deliberation to the president, before the 
meeting of congress. [t was thus that the promise of M. Seru- 
rier was understood at Washington, and the president acted 
upon this understanding of it, when he made it the basis of his 
resolution to forbear any communication to congress at the then 
sezzion. This resolution and this motive for it, are unequivo- 
caily expressed in Mr. McLane’s answer to M. Serurier’s note. 

[am directed by my instructions to be candid and explicit in 
allmy communications. This course,cannot, lam sure, but 
be as agreeable to his majesty’s government, as it is to my own 
inchmations. Lam bound, therefore, in this spirit of frankness, 
to declare that, although the utmost reliance is placed on the 
assurances of his majesty’s ministers, and that not a doubt is 
entertained of the sincerity of their desire to procure the means 
of executing the treaty, yet it does not appear that they ap 
preciate the importance of the subject at its just value. The 
obligation of the treaty is acknowledged; itis confessed that the 
public faith is pledged for the payment of sums of money due 
now for nearly three years; it is not denied that the United 

States have, with fidelity and promptness, executed their part 

of the treaty, and that they have shewn the utmost forbearance 

and moderation, under circumstances of a nature to create 
great excitement. In this state of things something more would 
seem to be required than the general assurances, that the ear 

liest day would be taken to satisfy the demands of justice, and 
redeem the pledged faith of the nation. It might be expected 
that the personal convenience of the members of the legisla- 
thre, or even some degree of national interest, oughtto give way 
to the strong exigencies of such acase. It cannot escape the 
observation of your excetiency, that, in a certain solution of 
the question, ulterior considerations may arrise, which will 
give additional gravity to the subject. 


I have submitted these reflections, in order that nothing may 
be omitted on my part, to shew the iight in which this matter is 
viewed by my government; and in the hope that a reconsidera- 
tion of the circumstances may produce a different result, and 
enable me to inform the president, that his majesty’s govern- 
ment have decided that the importance of this case will justify 
them in making an exception in its favor to the ordinary course 
of proceeding, and that it will be submitted to the legislature, 
at such an early day, as may enable the president to announce, 
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that his confidence in the justice of the French nation has been 
justified by the event. I pray your excellency to receive the re- 
newed assurance, &c, ED. LIVINGSTON, 





[TRANSLATION. ] 
Count de Rigny to Mr. Livingston. 
Paris, August 7th, 1834. 
Sir: I have received the letter with which you honored me 
on the 4th instant, in reply to mine of July 3lst. While you 
acknowledge (appreciez) the sincere assurances which I had 
the happiness again to express to you, that it was the intention 
of the king’s government to spare no etlorts towards produc- 
ing an entire and satisfactory conclusion of the affair of the 
treaty signed on the 4th of July, 1831, you seem, sir, to fear 
that the president of the United States might not find in those 
same assurances confirmation of: that which his majesty’s mi- 
nister in Washington made, in his note of the 5th of June, re- 
specting the period at which the projet de loi for the execution 
of the convention would be again presented to the chambers. 
On reading over Mr. Serurier’s note, | am unable, I confess, to 
find in itany engagement or expression which is at variance 
with what I have had the honor to communicate to you myself. 
The king’s minister at Washington has certainly’said nothing 
inconsistent with truth, when he spoke of our disposition to do 
all that the constitution would permit, in order to hasten the 
period for the presentation of the rejected bill. But you are 
aware that the execution of this plan is subordinate to conside- 
rations not to be lost sight of for the sake of the very end,which 
both governments are anxious to attain; and Mr. Serurier can- 
not have meant any thing else in the part of his note, which 
has thus been particularly regarded at Washington (dont on a 
ern devoir prendre acte a Washington.) You know, sir, the 
motives which would prevent the presentation to the cham- 
bers of the projet de loi respecting the convention of 1831, 
during the session which will be immediately prorogued.— 
Reasons equally peremptory, and equally clear, would forbid 
assembling the chambers before winter, for the special purpose 
of voting on this question, and it is with regret I repeat, that 
we find ourselves unable to accede to the desire of the presi- 
dent of the United States on this point. But besides the im- 
possibility of keeping the chambers together at a time of year, 
during which parliamentary labors are habitually suspended, 
and when the deputies already appear impatient to return to 
their homes, there is another consideration more particularly 
applying to the treaty of 1831, the importance of which cannot 
have escaped yourattention. Placed as you are in a situation 
to judge of every thing here which could have relation to the 
question, you must have been convinced with what circum- 
spection (menagemens) it has to be treated before the legisla- 
ture, and the public; and your Own observation on this point 
must have enabled you to appreciate the system of prudence 
and procrastination (adjournement) which the king’s govern- 
ment had prescribed for itself. These precautions are equally 
necessary and proper at present, and without entering here into 
details, the want of which your own penetration may easily 
sapply, itis to be doubted, | must say, whether in the actual 
state of things an untimely (anticipee) assembling of the cham- 
bers for the purpose of securing by their assent the execution 
of the treaty of 1831, would produce those advantages which 
are at Washington expected from such acourse. After these 
explanations,in which your government will, I flatter myself, 
discern as much frankness as there is in the communications 
which it has instructed you to make (preserites) I repeat that, 
as soon as the chambers can be assembled, the projet de lot 
which they discussed in their last session will be one of the 
first subjects presented to them; and this new delay, I hope, 
will be far from injuring the prospect of success of an affair in 
which the assistance of time las already been usefully invoked, 
The king’s government, which bas just received, with Mr. 
Serurier’s despatches, the note of the first secretary of state of 
the unionin reply to the communications of that envoy, ts sin- 
cerely affected by the confidence of the president ia the loyalty 
of its promises. The moderation of the chief magistrate of the 
republic of the United States is a new testimonial of the noble- 
ness of his character, and of the enlightened principles by 
which his policy is guided. He will continue, we doubt not, to 
display in this business a spirit of wisdom, and reconciliation, 
well calculated to second our efforts, for a successful termina- 
tion of the affair, and he must be well persuaded that the 
French government, as it comprehends the extent of its en- 
gagements, will falfil them with that good faith which presides 
over all its actions. 
IL have the honor to be, sir, with high consideration, your 
most huinble and obedient servant, DE RIGNY. 
Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Livingston. 
Department of State, Washington, 6th November, 1834. 
Sir: Your despatches and those of Mr. Barton, to No. 56, in- 
clusively, have been received, with copies of your correspon- 
dence with the government of France to the 7th August, on the 
subject of the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831. I have the presi- 
dent’s directions to express his approbation of your conduct, 
his regret at the indispositi#™® that bas rendered a temporary ab- 
sence from Paris necessary and his bope thata speedy restora- 
tion to health will have enabled you to resume your post before 
this communication can reach France. Itis especially desira- 
ble that you should be in Paris,that the government of the Unit- 
ed States may be apprised, at the earliest possible hour, not 
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oniy of the final determination ot the question of appropriating 
the funds for the execution of the treaty, but of every indication 
of opinion relative thereto in the administration, or in the legis- 
lative chambers. 

{t isnot the wish of the president that you should urge again 
the propriety of a called session of the chambers. His just ex- 
pectations have been made known and disregarded. He has 
been disappointed. The causes assigned by count de Rigny 
are not satisfactory to him. ‘lhe president did not rely on Mr. 
Serurier’s assurances of the disposition of the administration of 
France to hasten, by all constitutional means, the presentation 
of the law to the new chambers—he relied upon the solemn as- 
surances of the minister of France, that it was the intention of 
the administration to use all constitutional efforts for that ob- 
jeet—an intention, itseems, notto be executed, until the exer- 
cise of the constitutional power of the king, in that regard, is 
entirely compatible with the personal convenience of the indi- 
viduals composing the legislative branch of the government. 
Personal convenience public functionaries must disregard, when 
duty requires the performance of an aetof justice. In constru- 
ing M. Serurier’s note of the Sth of June last, it is by snbstitu- 
ting disposition for intention that the count de Rigny is enabled 
to persuade himself that there is nothing in the course prescrib- 
ed to itself by the government of France inconsistent with those 
declarations contained in it, npon which the president took up- 
on himself the high responsibility of omitting immediately to 
communicate to congress the rejection by the chamber of depu- 
ties of the law appropriating funds for the execution of the 
treaty, and to recommend at the same time to that body the 
measures, in his judgment, proper to be adopted on that most 
unexpected event. It may not be inexpedient, before the as- 
sembling of the next legislature, to make count de Rigny censi- 
ble of the source of the error into which he has fallen; and that 
the president could not, without disregarding the plain import 
of simple language, have anticipated the course that has been 
decided upon. 

Leaving the whole matter to the increased responsibility of 
France, the president will place the subject in its just light be 
fore congress at the opening of the session, and await with tran- 
quil confidence the result of the action of the legislative func- 
tionaries of France, and of the United States. 

{ am, sir, your obedient servant, JOHN FORSYTH. 
6 © Ctr 
PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. 
House of representatives, Dec. 17, 1834. 

Mr. McCulloh from the committee on the judiciary, to whom 
was referred the petition of sundry citizens of Buck’s county, 
praying for a passage of a law, commuting the punishment of 
Joseph Blundin, lately convicted of murder in the first degree, 
and now under sentence of death, report: 

That they have given the subject all that grave consideration 
which the short time allowed to them would permit; and have 
come to the conclusion that the legislature ought not to inter- 
fere in the case. Without undertaking to decide that the legis- 
ture has or has not the constitutional power to pass such a law 
as that prayed for, it may not be improper to suggest the rea- 
sons which the committee think render the power at least 
doubiful, and the exercise of it inexpedient. The legislature 
defines the crime, and prescribes the punishment; the judiciary 
administer the law by trial and judgment, and the executive is 
bonnd to execute the judgment, and therefore to the executive 
is given by the constitution the power of extending mercy to 
the criminal by granting him ‘‘a pardon or reprieve.’? The ex- 
tent of the power of each department is thus marked out by the 
constitution, and it is at least questionable, whether a law 
commuting the punishment of a convicted and sentenced 
offender would not be an arrogation of powers which belong 
properly to the judiciary and the executive. [It would be a re- 
versal of the judgment of the court, and the passing of a new 
judicial sentence by legislative enactment. I[t may be further 
remarked, that, although we have been exercising the powers 
conferred by the constitution forty-four years, this is the first 
time that an attempt has been made to claim the interference 
of the legislature in this way, and it may be fairly inferred that 
the general opinion of the people has been that no such power 
existed. Undoubtedly the legislature cannot by law either in- 
crease or diminish the power of the executive on the subject of 
granting or refusing pardons, and any law passed could amount 
to little more than a recommendation of mercy. But, without 
entering into these questions further, the committee deem it 
highly inexpedient to make a precedent which will be calculat- 
ed to cover their tables with applications for the interference of 
the legislature in every case where a criminal or his friends 
may consider his sentence a hard one. So easy is it, after the 
horror and consequent indignation of the public, at the commis- 
sion of a great crime, has subsided, to excite the sympathies of 
the humane and tender hearted, that in a popular assembly, the 
chance of escape from punishment, would render the law no 
longer a terror to evil doers. 

So strongly was this found to be the case in the state of New 
York, that the power to pardon and commute punishments, 
which had been conferred on the tegislature by the constitution 
of 1777, was taken from it by the yonvention of 1821, and this 
eonvention, in which were some ‘of the ablest jurists in the 
union, refused to give the power of commutation to the gover- 
nor. It is the certainty of punishment which furnishes the 
strongest protection of the community against the commission 
ofcrime., The lives and property of the people would be jeo- 
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parded by increasing the chance of escape of the wicked and 
profligate. If our criminal code is too severe, let it be altered: 
but till then, let the law take its course. We all know tha: 


the life of no man will be taken away in Pennsylvania, if there 


is the slightest doubts of his guilt. He has every protection 


which the strongest feelings of humanity, and the strongest pre- 
judices against capital punishment can give him, that ia life is 
safe unless his guilt is made clear and manifest, and when he jg 
convicted, it may be truly said that “mercy to the crimina} is 
cruelty to the state.’? He still, however, has his resort to the 
executive, if there does remain Or is afterwards discovered any 
circumstance which would render his punishment cruel, im pro- 
per or unnecessary. 

The committee have not entered into an examination of the 
merits of the case submitted to them, nor would it be possible 
for them todo so. It has been tried by the proper tribunals, 
The grand jury, petit jury and the court have passed upon the 
crime of the offender, after a full and careful investigation. He 
has been convicted by the jury, a new trial refused by the court 
and sentence of death pronounced upon him. There is no re- 
medy for him except in the hands of the executive. If even 
the right exists in the legislature to interfere, the committee 
are of opinion that such interfererce would be highly inexpe- 
dient, and lead to consequences deeply injurious to the best in- 
terests of society. 

Therefore resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject, 

MICHIGAN. 
{n the house of representatives of the U. States, Dee. 24, 1834 

The speaker presented the following memorial, being the same 
as that presented by Mr. Lyon, of Michigan: 

Executive office, Detroit, December 12, 1834. 

Sir: In obedience toa request of the legislative couneil of 
the territory of Michigan, I bave the honor to transmit to you a 
memorial of that body, praying the establishment of a separate 
territorial government for the district ofa country west of Lake 
Michigan. I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your most 
obedient servant, STEVENS T. MASON, 

Hon. John Bell, speaker of the H. R. U. States. 

To the senate and house of representatives of the United States in 
congress assembled. 

At an extra session of the legislative conncil of the territory 
of Michigan, held on the first Monday of September last, pur- 
suant to an actof congress of the 30th June, 1834, an act was 
passed to provide for the taking a census of the inhabitants of 
that part of the territory of Michigan which is situated to the 
eastward of the Mississippi river. 

This duty has been performed by the sheriffs of the several 
counties, under oath, and nearly in the same manner as that 
which has been heretofore adopted by the general government 
to obtain an ennmeration of the citizens of the United States. 

The population is found to amount to ninety-two thousand 
eix hundred and seventy-three souls. 

The counties situated upon the perinsula, and those lying N. 
and W. of Lake Michigan, contain the following numbers: 





Wayne 16 638 Jackson 1,865 
Washtenaw 14,920) Berrien 1,787 
Oakland 13,844)Calhoun 1,714 
Monroe 8,542| Branch 764 
Lenaive 7,911|\Michilimachinae &91 
Macomb 6,055|\Chippewa 526 
Cass 3,280! Brown 1,957 
St. Joseph 3.168\Crawford 810 
Kalamazoo 3,124|lowa 2,633 
St. Clair 2,244 


In this enumeration, the inhabitants of the country which is 
situated between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and which 
was for the purpose only of temporary government, attached to 
the territory of Michigan, at the last session of congress, is not 
embraced. ‘They may be justly estimated at from five to eight 
thonsand souls. 

The population of western Michigan, (now generally known 
as the Wisconsin territory), may be stated at from twelve to 
fifteen thousand. And we would again respectfully ask of your 
honorable body to hear their complaints, and to grant to them 
speedily the relief for which they pray. 

The country inhabited by that people, has been subjected, at 
various times to different governments; but, on all occasions 
the promise seeins to have been held out to them, that their sub- 
jection to those governments should be but temporary. So re- 
mote indeed have been the seats of those governments, that it 
is believed neither the laws of the United States, nor of any 
territory, actually had force west of Lake Michigan, until after 
the year 1820. About that time, a justice of the peace or nota- 
ry publie might be seen claiming and exercising his office there 
under a commission from the king of France. h 

The inhabitants between Lake Michigan and the Mississipp!, 
have almost every year since their subjection to the government 
of Michigan, in the year 1818, complained to congress of the 
great evils under which they were suffering in consequence of 
this connexion. They are separated from the great majority of 
the inhabitants of the territory, by one of the largest lakes upon 
this continent; and it must obviously be very difficu't, if not im- 
practicable, to communicate with them during one half of the 
yer. 


Their pursuits in life are also as widely different as their ha- 
bitations are distant. 
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{t is supposed that a very large proportion of the country 
which lies between Lake Superior, Green Bay, and the Fox, 
Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, must continue for many years, 
as itis now, the hunting grounds of uucivilized Indian tribes. 

South of the Wisconsin river,and within the territory, and 
also in the counties of Dubuque and Demoine, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, are situated the very extensive and valuable lead mines 
of the United States. The miners are the immediate tenants 
of the government, pursuing a very laborious and hazardous 
business, and paying their rent toit asatandiord. [t is pre- 
sumed they are, for these reasons, entitled to its special atten 
tion and protection. ‘They compose more than two. thirds of 
the population of that part of the territory, and they reside up 
wards of six hundred miles, (some as much as nine hundred 
miles) from the seat of territorial government. 

The judiciary system in that section of the territory, likewise, 
js so weak and inefficient, that the laws afford little or no pro- 
tection to the virtuous, nor does their prompt and energetic ad- 
ministration, deter the vicious. 

Itis feared by that people, that these, and even greater evils 
are about to be entailed upon them and their country, forever, 
by the formation of a state government by the eighty seven thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-three people inhabiting the pe- 
ninsula of Michigan, and the counties north of the peninsula, 
for the whole of the territory which lies north of the line drawn 
east through the southerly bend ef Lake Michigan. 

it is to this unnatural union, so prejudicial to the best interests 
of the inhabitants of western Michigan, and destructive to their 
rights as American citizens, your memorialists would respect- 
fally call the attention of your honorable body; and they do re- 
spectfully ask, on behalf of the citizens of the whole territory, 
that congress will, at its present session, establish a territorial 
government for the citizens inhabiting the territory lying west 
of a line drawn through the middle of Lake Michigan to the 
northern extremity, and thence north to the Soundary line of 
the United States. 

Your memorialists reepectfully refer to the act to provide for 
taking a census of the inhabitants of Michigan, passed by the 
council, September 6, 1834, together with the aggregate returns 
of the census taken under the said act, copies of which said 
documents, duly certified by the secretary of the territory, are 
herewith presented to your honorable body. 

Resolved, That his excellency the acting governor, be, and he 
is hereby requested, to transmit copies of the preceding memo. 
rial to the president of the senate, the speaker of the house of 
representatives, and to the delegate in congress from thie ter- 
ritory. JOHN McDONELL, prest. legislative council. 

Joun NORVELL, secretary. 

Council chamber, Detroit, December 12, 1834. 

THE TREASURY BILL—ON FRANCE 
Letter of the attorney general requesting it, and the opinion of 
the hororable R. B. Taney, upon the claim for damages by 
the bank on account of the protest of the French bill of ex 
change. 
Attorney general’s office, October 1, 1834. 

Sin: I have recently received a letter from the secretary of 
the treasury, in which he requests me among other things, to 
furnish him with a copy of the seasons supposed by him to have 
been placed on file in this office by yourself, in support of the 
Opinion giver by you as attorney general of the United States, 
on the claim preferred in May, 1833, by the bank of the United 
States, for fifleen per cent. damages on the bill of exchange 
drawn by the secretary of the treasury on the French govern- 
ment. As Ido not find any such paper on the files of this of- 
fice, may I ask you to transmit me a copy thereof, ifsuch a do- 
cument has been prepared by you, and if not, that you will state 
the grounds of your opinion in such form as to enable me to 
comply with the request of the secretary of the treasury? 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, B. F. BUTLER. 

To the hon. Roger B. Taney, Baltimore. 
; Washington, November 25, 1834. 

Sir: I proceed, according to your request, to state the grounds 
on which I came to the conclusion that the bank of the United 
States was not entitled to the fifteen per cent. damages, which 
it demanded on the protest of the bill drawn by the secretary 
of the treasury, for the first instalment due under the conven 
tion with France. 

The facts in the case are briefly these: By the terms of the 
convention, the money was to be paid at Paris, into the hands 
of such person or persons as should be authorised by the go 
vernment of the United States to receive it. And by the act of 
congress of July 13th, 1832, it was made the duty of the treasu- 
ry to cause the several instalments, with interest thereon, to be 
received from the French government, and transferred to the 
United Statea in such manner as it might deem best; the net 
proceeds thereof to be paid into the treasury. 

In execution of this aet of congress, the secretary of the trea- 
sury drew a bill of exchange on the French government, paya- 
ble to the cashier of the bank, or to his order, for the first in- 
stalment due by the treaty, for which the bank agreed to pay a 
Stipulated sum. But as this bill from the treasury department 
was not such an instrument as would, under the treaty, autho- 
rise the bank or the holder to demand payment, another instru- 
ment was executed in proper form, under the signature of the 
president, aud duly authenticated from the state department, 
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whereby the cashier of the bank and his assignee of the bill 
were authorised to demand and receive the amount due for the 
said instalment, and to give an acquittance to the Freneb go- 
vernment. This paper was delivered, together with the bill of 
exchange, to the bank, and was passed with it to the endorser, 
for the purpose of conterring on the holder of the bill the cha- 
racter and authority that would entitle him to demand the mo- 
ney, according to the stipulations in the treaty. When the pa- 
pers were presented to the French government and payment 
demanded, it was refused, because no appropriation had been 
made by the chambers. The bill of exchange was thereupon 
protested, and paid supra protest, by Hottinguer & Co. of Paris, 
for the honor of the bank. 

My impression is, that it appeared from the papers communi- 
cated by the bank to the treasury department, that the bill in 
question was paid by Hottinguer & Co. out of the funds of the 
bank then in their hands. I do not, however, find such a state- 
ment among the papers now submitted to me. Nor does it ma- 
terially vary the case; for itis not suggested by the bank that it 


is liable to Hottinguer & Co. for the damages it has claimed of 
the United States. 


Atthe time the secretary of the treasury made the arrange- 
ment with the bank above stated, and delivered to it the bill of 
exchange, and the authority from the president, and for a long 
time before and after, and up to the time when these damages 
were demanded, the bank had on deposite in the mother bank 
and its various branches, a very large amount of public money, 
far exceeding the sum which the bank was to pay. And, upon 
the delivery of these papers, the sum which the bank had agreed 
to pay to the government was transferred on the books of the 
bank, to the credit of the treasurer of the United States. But 
it was never brought into the treasury by a warrant from the 
department, nor was any part of it ever withdrawn from the 
bank, or used by the government. It remained in possession 
of the bank until notice was received of the non payment of the 
instalment by the French government, and was then re-transfer- 
red to the bank by the direction of the secretary of the treasury. 
It is not alleged that the bank sustained any damage or incon- 
venience whatever, beyond the mere cost of the transportation. 

The money which France agreed to pay was due to indivi- 
dual citizens of the United States, for injuries which they had 
suffered from the French government. It was to be paid to the 
United States as trustees for them. And the object of the act 
of congress, hereinbefore referred to, was to enable the secre 
tary of the treasury to transfer the money to this country in such 
a manner as would, in his judgment, render the fund most pro- 
ductive to the parties entitled. ‘The net proceeds of the indem- 
nity stipulated by the treaty, after deducting the costs and ex- 
penses of transmitting it to the United States, is all that the 
parties are entitled to demand from the government; and if the 
damages insisted on by the bank are allowed, it will diminish 
the sum to be distributed $158,842 77, and lessen, by that large 
amount, the compensation to be received by the individuals 
who have suffered from the wrongs of the French government. 
{nu the arrangement made with the bank, the secretary of the 
treasury deals with a fiscal agent of the government; and that 
agent must have perfectly understood that the United States 
were acting merely in the character of trustees, for the benefit 
of others: and that, in the shape which was given to the trana- 
action with the bank, the secretary of the treasury intended to 
obtain the remittance of the funds in a manner that would ren- 
der them most productive to the persons entitled. 

This summary of the facts renders it sufficientiy evident that 
the claim of the bank to fifleen per cent. damages cannot be 
eupported upon any principle of moral justice, among the par- 
ties concerned; as the bank does not allege that it sustained any 
damage or inconvenience from the non payment of money by 
the French government, it would be manifestly unjust to extort 
these heavy damages from the individual citizens, who would 
have to bear the penalty it demands, and whose losses will not 
be compensated if the entire sum is paid according to the treaty. 

It would be still more unjust to exact such damages from the 
United States, as they acted in this business merely in the cha- 
racter of trustees, and adopted, in good faith, the mode of re- 
mittance, which was believed to be most for the interest of the 
persons interested in the fund. Where no loss has been sus- 
tained by the agent with whom the government dealt, it is ob- 
vious there can be no claim for damages, upon principles of 
justice; either against the individual claimants or against the 
government. And if the bank can make good. its right to the 
damages, the claim must depend for support on some principle 
of mere technical law, and not upon its equity and justice. 

In my opinion, there is no principle, even of mere technical 
law, upon which the claim to the damages can be sustained. 

If the bill of exchange, drawn by the 3eeretary of the treasu- 
ry, had been an ordinary commercial transaction between indi- 
viduals, the protest for non payment would not, according to 
the general usages of trade, have given the bank a right to de- 
mand these damages: for, by the general law merchant, the 
holder ofa protested foreign bill of exchange is entitled to in- 
demnity, and nothing more. He is entitled to a just compensa- 
tion for the injury he may sustain; and this compengration, ac- 
cording to the general law of commerce, consists of so much ag 
will purchase a good bill of exchange for the same amount, to- 
gether with interest on the amount of the bill,and the costs and 
expenses to which the protest subjected him. But he has no 
right to damages of fifteen per cent. or for any particular amount, 
hy way of penalty on the drawer. I speak now of the princi- 
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ples upon which the general law merchant measures the com- 

nsation to a holder of a foreign bill of exchange, when deal- 
ng with the subject upon general principles of justice between 
the parties. But, in many places, damages are given by lecal 
usages, or the statutes of the particular states or nations, and va- 
ry in amountin differeut places, and in such instances, they are 
not intended to be given as a compensation for the loss actually 
sustained, but allowed upon principles of commercial policy, 
and as a penalty on the drawer for seliing a foreign bill of ex- 
change, without having funds providee to meet it. 

In Maryland, for example, damages are given by express sta- 
tutes; and by an act of assembly passed in 1785, and which is 
still in force in that state, it is enacted, “*that upon all bills of 
exchange hereafter drawn in this state on any person or corpo- 
ration, company or society, in any foreign country, and regu- 
larly protested, the owner or holder of such bill, or the person 
Or persons, company, society or corporation, entitled to the 
same, shall have a right to receive and recover so much current 
money as will purchase a good bill of exchange, of the same 
time of payment, and upon the same place, at the current ex- 
change of such bills, and also fifteen per cent. damages upon 
the value of the principal sum mentioned in such bill, and cost 
of protest, together with legal interest upon the value of the 
principal sum mentioned in such bill, from the time of protest, 
untul the principal and damages are paid and satisfied.”? 

The transaction between the secretary of the treasury and 
Ahe bank, having taken place at Washington, in that part of the 
District of Columbia which formerly belonged to Maryland, it 
would, as congress have not legislated on the subject, be go 
verned by the laws of Maryland in force at the time when ju 
risdiction was assumed by the general government. 

It is under this act of assembly, I presume, that these dama- 
gee are claimed, and the right to them, if it exists at all, must 
be deduced from the provisions of this law, and cannot be 
claimed independently of it. And in order to support the de-. 
mand made by the bank, it must be shown that this statute em 
braced bilis of exchange drawn by the state of Maryland itself. 
Because the United States, standing now in the same relation 
Ao that portion of the district that the state held before jurisdic- 
tion was assumed over it by the general government, the sta- 
tute in question cannot bear on the rights of the United States 
further than it operated on the state of Maryland in like cases, 
It is quite clear that this act of assembly did not embrace bills 
of exchange drawn by the state itself. I consider it to be an 
established principle of law in Maryland, that the state is not 
included in the general provisions of a law, unless it is express- 
dy named, or the language of the statute, and the nature of the 
provisions, imply that it was intended to operate on the rights 
of the state, as well as of individuals. 


The state is not mentioned in the statute above quoted, nor 
can its words, by any fair interpretation, be construed to em 
brace it. The object of the law is too obvious to be misunder- 
stood. It was designed to prevent individuals, or companies, 
from selling bills payable in foreign places when they had no 
funds to meet them. And the fifteen per cent. damages is 
given, in addition to the actual damages which the holder 
would sustain, in order to deter individuals from practising im- 
position upon others by professing to have funds in places 
where in truth they have none, and thereby inducing the honest 
trader to purchase from them, and by that means subjecting 
him to inconvenient and inevitable disappointment in his com- 
mercial arrangements. It is impossible to suppose that the le- 

islature imagined that such a provision was necessary to guard 

ndividuals against such impositions on the part of the state. 
It could not be supposed that a bill of exchange would be drawn 
by the sovereignty, unless it was believed that funds were pro- 
vided to meet it. And it cannot be imagined that, if the party 
on whom it was drawn should fail in his duty, and refuse the 
payment, the state would inflict a penalty of fifteen per cent. 
on itself, when it had been in no fault, and committed no injus- 
tice. In such a case, it would doubtless be riglit to settle the 
claim upun principles of justice, and to give to the party a 
liberal indemnity for any loss he might really sustain. But the 
state could hardly intend to inflict upon itself a penalty beyond 
what the principles of justice and the general usages of trade 
would give in the case of an individual. {tis impossible, there- 
fore, to suppose that it was the intention of the legislature to 
embrace in this law bills of exchange drawn by the state. And 
as the state of Maryland would not, under this act of assembly, 
have been chargeable with the fifleen per cent. damages, the 
penalty cannot, by force of its provisions, be claimed against 
the United States. 

But the subject matter of the transaction out of which this 
controversy has arisen, is not one contemplated by the act of 
assembly, and was never designed to be embraced by its provi 
sions. The law intended to give the damages specified, where 
instruments known in the general usages of trade, as foreign 
bills of exchange, were regularly protested. In cases of that 
description, the sale of the bill itself constitutes the whole 
transaction between the drawer and the party to whom it is 
transferred; the purchaser is not bonnd to inquire, and is not 
presumed to know how funds are to be provided in the hands 
of the drawer to pay it. The drawing of the bill is equivalent 
to an assurance that it will be duly accepted and paid, and the 
purchaser relies upon this assurance. The instrument itself 
confirms the right to receive the money, and constitutes the 
only evidence of the right; and it does not require the aid of 
any other writing to support its authority. 





It is an abuse of terms to treat the bill drawn by the secreta- 
ry of the treasury, in favor of the Bank of the United States, on 
the French government, as an ordinary mercantile transaction 
and liable to be governed by the same rules. ‘This bill of ex_ 
change, standing by itfelf, gave no right to demand the money 
from the party on whom it was drawn. The endorsement of 
the bill, of itself, transferred no right to the holders; the entire 
authority was given by the instrument, signed by the presidey; 
and attested at the state department, which authorised the 
French government to pay the money to the cashier of the bank 
of the United States, or to his assignee of the bill. The bit) of 
exchange not being such an instrument as the treaty conten. 
plated, it would have been inoperative and without value, un- 
less accompanied by this authority. It was in shape, indeed 
like the mercantile instrument known as a bill of exchange, but 
it wanted the most essential quality of that instrument. |; 
cannot, therefore, be justly or legally regarded as subjecting the 
parties to it to all the liabilities and undertakings implied in tie 
ordinary concerns of commerce; nor can it be considered as em- 
braced by a statutory provision, which was obviously designed 
to provide for instruments which belong to the ordinary usages 
of trade, and which have tbe incidents and qualities the law 
annexes to such contracts. 

The real authority to the bank was the instrument of Writing 
above mentioned, signed by the president. This paper was ex 
ecuted, in manner and form, according to the usages of nations; 
and the French government were bound to recognise its autho- 
rity, and to pay the money to the person thereby designated, 
And from the nature of the transaction, the bank must have 
perfectly understood that this instrument, and not the bill of 
exchange, constituted the real power to receive the money, 
The paper from the department of state, being delivered to the 
bank at the same time with the bill, explained the whole trans- 
action, even if it had not before been well understood. And 
there is no pretence, therefore, for treating this controversy as 
if it were simply the affair of a commercial instrument, and lia- 
ble to all its incidents and implied undertakings. 

The bill of exchange was superadded, I presume, to the re- 
gular authority required by the treaty, for the convenience of 
the bank in transmitting the funds to this country; and it cer- 
tainly was not expected that an instrument not necessary to 
the transaction, and which conferred no right, would subject 
the United States to the payment of fifteen per cent. damages, 
upon the failure of the French government to meet its engage- 
ments, 

Whatever damages were actually sustained by the bank, the 
government ought, no doubt, to repair, and are ready and wil- 
ling to make good. But there is,in my judgment, no founda- 
tion in justice or in law for the penalty of fifieen per cent, 
claimed by the bank. 

The papers relating to this transaction being in Washington, 
it was out of my power to reply to your note until I could come 
here to examine them; and having been necessarily detained in 
Baltimore since you called on me for this opinion, I must beg 
you to excuse the unavoidable delay in transmitting it to your 
office. I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, R. B. TANEY. 

The hon. B. F. Butler, attorney general U. S, Washington. 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

Memorial of a convention of citizens of the states of Maryland, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and of the District of Co- 
Jumbia, asking further aid of congress for the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. December 19, 1834—Read, 
and committed to a committee of the whole house on the 
state of the union. 

Washington, December 19, 1834. 

Sir: Ata large convention recently held in the city of Balti- 
more, to take into consideration the best means to procure the 
completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the following re- 
solution was adopted: 

** Resolved, That a committce of seven be appointed to drauglit 
a memorial to congress, asking further aid to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal.”’ 

The committee appointed under the above resolution having 
performed the duty assigned them, I have now the honor, in 
bebalf of the convention, of presenting their memoria), through 
you, to the house of representatives of the United States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. C. WASHINGTON, pres’t of the canal convention. 

To the hon. the speaker of the house of representatives, U. S. 

To the honorable the senate and house of representatives of the 

United States in congress assembled: 

The memorial of the undersigned, on behalf of a convention of 
citizens of the states of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and of the District of Columbia, 

RESPECTFULLY SHOWFTH: 

That said convention was called into existence by the spon- 
taneous expression of the earnest desire and anxiety felt by 
their constituents that means shonld be devised and executed, 
by which the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company might be 
relieved from the embarrassments under which it now labors, 
and be enabled to extend and complete their great work in con- 
formity with its original design. ‘This movement was prompt- 
ed by no other motive than a pervading sense that such mea- 
sures would subserve every individual interest, and must be in 
accordance with the most enlarged and liberal views of the pub- 
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lie good. This convention represents the interests and wishes 
of thirty distinct cities and counties, containing a population of 
at least a million and a half of citizens of this union; and its 
proceedings have been marked with a unanimity of feeling and 
of opinion rarely equalled, and never surpassed, in any similar 
body of men. Those who have appointed their delegates on 
this occasion pursue occupations of the most diversified cha- 
racter, and entertain political opinions not less various; yet, 
upon this occasion, none of these discrepancies of interest or 
opinion have operated to disturb the harmony of our proceed- 
ings, or to divert our minds from the one great object of all our 
thoughts. We all concur in believing the great work whose in- 
terests we desire to promote, to be indissolubly connected with 
the prosperity of those whom we immediately represent, and 
equally so with that of the entire union. : ; 

We have been specially instructed by this convention to in- 
voke the further aid of congress to this great undertaking. In 
fulfilling the duty which has been confided to us, your memort- 
alists will abstain from any minute exposition of the considera- 
tions, whether general or individual, which have on former oc- 
casions been presented to your honorable bodies as furnishing 
inducements to the government of the United States to embark 
in this undertaking. This subject has heretofore been present- 
ed to congress with so much ability, and is now so thoroughly 
comprehended in all its details, as to render any further illus- 
trations from us wholly unnecessary. 

It will be our task to bring before your honorable bodies cer- 
tain facts and considerations, applicable to the existing state of 
things, such as appear to the convention to furnish irrestible in- 
ducements to the government of the union to lend a favorable 
ear to our application for further aid. 

The Chesapeake and Obio canal had its origin in the enlarg- 
ed wisdom of the enlightened citizens of Virginia and Mary- 
land, which distinctly perceived the practicability of improving 
the navigation of the noble stream which formed their common 
boundary, and the great public as well as private benefits which 
would result from the accomplishment of this object. The le- 
gislatures of those states appointed commissioners to examine 
the subject; and, to enable them to perform fully the duty which 
had been thus entrusted to their care, these commissions asso- 
ciated with them, in their labors, skilful and accomplished engi- 
neers. The report which was made by this body fully develop- 
ed and established the feasibility of the project, and with great 
minuteness of detail exhibited the expense which would be in- 
curred in its accomplishment, and the means by which its cost 
might be defrayed. Such was the character of this paper, that 
it was thought proper by the constituted authorities of Maryland 
to submit it to the consideration of the government of the Unit- 
ed States. 


A reference to this document cannot but satisfy your honor- 
able bodies that the object then contemplated, though in its 
scale far inferior in every particular to that to which your con- 
sideration is invited, was obviously within the means of the 
parties immediately interested in its accomplishment. Those 
parties looked to the improvement of the navigation of the river 
Potomac only, from Cumberland to tide water, by a continuous 
canal of thirty-feet in width at the surface, twenty at the bot- 
tom, and three feet in depth. The entire cost of such a work 
was estimated at $1,578,954. It cannot be questioned that 
such a work was within the means of those who had designed 
it, without looking abroad for any aid; and it can as little be 
doubted that such a canal would have subserved, however im- 
perfectly, the local interests which it was contemplated to ad- 
vance, and which were thus enlisted in its support. 

The subject being, however, thus exhibited to the communi- 
ty, attracted a more general attention, and speedily drew around 
ita more enlarged and wide-spread feeling. In the month of 
November, 1823, a convention of delegates chosen by the peo- 
ple of various counties in the states of Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and by the corporations and other in- 
terests of the District of Columbia, assembled at the capitol, in 
the city of Washington. New interests had now been brought 
into connexion with the subject, and the object to be attained 
became proportionably enlarged. No longer limited to the con- 
tracted plan and local views in which it had its birth, it now 
assumed a larger and more imposing character. It was perceiv- 
ed that an opportunity was presented to effect a junction be- 
tween the western waters and those of the Chesapeake, to open 
a great channel of communication across the Allegany moun- 
tains; and the citizens of Pennsylvania and Ohio appeared to 
enter zealously into a project which promised so effectually to 
connect the prosperity of those great commonwealths with that 
of the states bordering on the Potomac. 

The plan had now assumed a national instead of a Jocal cha- 
racter. The president of the United States, in his annual mes- 
sage in December, 1823, submitted it to the consideration of 
congress, as a subject of the highest importance to the general 
interests; congress responded to the call, and from that moment 
the original design contemplated in the report of the commis- 
sionera of Virginia and Maryland became merged and absorbed 
in the nobler work which was to promote the more enlarged 
views and interests now engaged in its behalf. 

In surrendering the project which they themselves had con- 
templated, which they felt themselves competent to execute, 
and which, to a certain extent, would have accomplished the 
objects they designed, Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, could not bat acknowledge that another was sub. 








Stiluted more comprehensive in its beneficent influences, and 


better calculated to promote the general good. They felt that 
they had a right to anticipate from their new associates a cor- 
responding degree of effort in accomplishing an object which 
their interests had recommended. More particularly did they 
consider that inasmuch as the pecuniary interests of the union, 
as the proprietor of the public domain, would be largely bene- 
fited by this great undertaking, a liberal aid, in some degree 
commensurate with this benefit, would be supplied from that 
quarter. 


The expense attending the execution of the canal from Cum- 
berland to tide water, upon the dimensions which seemed now 
to be required, was estimated by the engineers of the United 
States at $8,170,223 98. This enlargement of plan, and conse- 
quent augmentation of expense, had been called for by the new 
friends of the scheme; and it was fairly to be expected that they 
would liberally contribute their means to accomplish an object 
which had been adopted in contormity with their wishes, and 
almost exclusively for the purpose of subserving their interests, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District, recognising the advan- 
tages which would result from this change in their original 
design, and confiding in the hopes thus awakened, have sub- 
scribed from their public coffers and private resources about 
$3,000,000 to this work, a sum amounting to a full moiety of 
the entire expense of the eastern section of the canal as eati- 
mated in the charter of incorporation, and nearly double of 
what would have completed the whole work which they had 
themselves contemplated, when they limited their design to 
what their own wants required, and their own resources would 
enable them to accomplish. 

These parties looked to the organs by which the public feel- 
ing, the public opinion, and the public interests are, under our 
institutions, so faithfully expressed: they found that feeling, 
that opinion, and that interest coincident with theirown. They 
heard the immediate delegates of the people, in a convention 
appointed to express their sentiments, designate the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal a3 a work of great national importance, calling 
for an appropriation from the national treasury equal to its ac- 
complishment. ‘They heard the executive of the United States 
recommend it to the earnest consideration of the national legis- 
lature, as an object eminently entitled to its regard, and pos- 
sessing irresistible claims upon the public means to ensure its 
completion. They found that congress had accorded with these 
views, had given a charter of incorporation, by which they had 
prescribed terms which required of the company a canal of suf- 
ficient capacity to meet the wishes and the wants of the nation, 
and, with a full view of the expenses which must be incurred, 
had contributed a million of dollars towards the great object. 
They knew the opinion of the distinguished engineer, then in 
the service of the government, to whom this subject bad been 
specially delegated, and had listened to the expression of his 
deliberate judgment, that, independently of the commercial 
benefits which this work promised to bestow upon the commu- 
nity, the national and political advantages which it held out 
ought to secure to it from the public treasury all the means ne- 
cessary to its completion; and that, without reference to its po- 
litical consequences, the commercial and pecuniary results 
which must flow from it, would alone render it the most profit- 
able investment which the government could make of its 
means, independentiy of any return in the shape of tolls. 
They looked to the government of the United States as the only 
constitutional guardians and protectors of the District of Co- 
lumbia, where this canal was to terminate, and they had rea- 
son to believe that throughout this wide-spread empire every 
citizen felt a deep solicitude in the welfare and prosperity of its 
metropolis. They regarded the United States as the proprie- 
tors of nearly a moiety of the real estate in the city of Wash- 
ington, and as proportionably interested in every measure by 
which the value of that property could be affected. They 
viewed it as the owner of countless millions of acres beyond 
the mountains, the value of whose productions would be inde- 
finitely enhanced by opening so ample a channel of communi- 
cation with the waters of the Atlantic. 

In every view they were able to take of the subiect, with all 
the lights which their own intellects, enlightened by the most 
gifted men of the nation, could cast upon it, they perceived ad- 
ditional motives for congress to grant all the means which 
might be necessary for the completion of a project embracing 
such comprehensive interests. . 

Such your memorialists submit were among the most promi- 
nent causes which have induced the publie authorities and pri- 
vate individuals in Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia to embark as they have done in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal. Six years have elapsed since most of their sub- 
scriptions were made, and since they have been called upon 
either to pay the amount subscribed, or to make provision for 
its payment. A much less time, had our hands been unfetter- 
ed, and adequate means been provided, would have sufficed 
for the completion of the entire work. In consequence of our 
being left to our own means, confessedly inadequate, and never 
supposed to be competent, the work is yet incomplete, and still 
yields no revenue corresponding to our actual advances, or to 
the return of an interest upon our payments, 

Discouraged and disheartened, as we have sometimes been, 
by the apathy which seems to have succeeded to the enthusi- 
asm which formerly prevailed, and to the influence of which 
we yielded, we have, nevertheless, pressed forward in our great 
work, relying upon the ultimate aid which congress would 
sooner or later afford. We have employed all our energies and 
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all our means to promote the object which we had at heart. 
We have not stood idly by, invoking the aid of Hercules, but 
with manly resolution and vigorous zeal we have applied our 
own shoulders to the wheel, uatil our strength is well nigh ex- 
hausted, and we are compelied to invoke that aid which is es- 
seutially necessary. 

The means and resources of the original parties to this 
scheme being confessedly inadequate to its completion, we are 
compelled to approach your honorable bodies with a most earn- 
est request for prompt and efficient aid. We have carried the 
canal, executed in a manner which deserves and must receive 
your commendation, more than one hundred miles above tide 
water. We are within sight of a country which, on the best 
authority, we confidently expect will place upon its bosom an 
ample supply of the productions of its soil and industry, to ren- 
der an adequate return to the proprietors of the stock in the 
company, and so far to realize the most liberal anticipations of 
the friends of the scheme. The convention has been assured, 
from a quarter entitled to its unqualified confidence, that when 
the canal shall have reached a point to which it is expected to 
be navigable early in the ensuing spring, there will be placed 
upon it a trade which will furnish an annual revenue of 
$200 ,000 beyond its present receipts. The tolls will then yield 
an income of six per cent. upon the entire sum which will then 
have been expended. We are further assured, from a quarter 
equally entitled to our confidence, that when the canal shall be 
completed to the coal banks above Cumberland, sources of 
commerce will be opened which will supply an annual income 
exceeding one million of dollars. We believe ourselves war- 
ranted in stating to your honorable bodies, that when this work 
shali be thus far extended, the income of the company will not 
probably fall short of twelve per cent. on the whole expendi- 
ture. This income must increase daily with the improvement 
of the country to which it will open a communication, and 
every branch of industry will be stimulated to redoubled efforts. 

With this view of the certain consequences which are to flow 
from the extension of the work, your memorialists entertain no 
distrust of its eventual success. It appeals to the good sense, 
to the enlarged patriotism, to the best interests of an enlighten- 
ed community, in language which cannot be resisted. But 
when we reflect upon the present condition of the company, 
with its resources exhausted, and upon the situation of the 
stockholders, with their means crippled, and their consequent 
inability, without further aid, to reach this rich harvest which 
is now ready for them to gather, we feel the absolute necessity 
for prompt and efficient assistance. Should that aid be forth- 
with extended, immediate relief will be administered; should it 
be much longer withheld, much general distress and individual 
ruin must necessarily be experienced. The present stockhold- 
ers will find that they have sown the seed, and matured the 
harvest which others are eventually to reap. 

We know not to whom we can address ourselves with 
stronger or more reasonable grounds of hope than to your ho- 
norable bodies. Every augmentation of individual wealth and 
every increase of individual happiness is to the same extent an 
addition to the wealth and happiness of the whole nation. No 
new avenues to commercial intercourse, no fresh employments 
for industry, can be opened without furnishing their proportion 
of contribution to the public treasury. No party to this great 
undertaking has s0 many or so important interests involved in 
its success as the government of the union. No one has con 
tributed so little in proportion to those interests; no one posces- 
ses such ample means. Every consideration and every induce- 
ment happily harmonize here; and most earnestly do we en- 
treat you to adopt such measures as to your wisdom shall seem 
the best calculated to add so largely to the prosperity of the 


union at large, and of the great body of its citizens whom we 
have the honor to represent. 


On behalf of the committee of the convention: 

RICHARD 8. COXE, chairman, §c. &c. 

December, 10, 1834. 

LEGISLATURE OF GEORGIA, &c. 
House of representatives— Dec. 6. 

The following message was received from his excellency the 
governor: 

Executive department, Milledgeville, Dec. 6, 1834. 

I hereby transmit to the house of representatives an extract 
of a fetter received at this department from major Benjamin F. 
Curry, enrolling agent of the United States, and stationed in 
the Cherokee country for the purpose of superintending that 
service. 

Upon examination, this communication will be found to sus- 
tain the views, which I submitted to ithe general assembly at 
the commencement of the present session, in regard to the pe- 
rilous situation of our Indian population, who are friendly to 
the emigration policy; as well as the hazardous condition of the 
agents of the government engaged in that service; and indeed it 
clearly exhibits the exposed situation of our entire population 
in that part of the state. 

Major Curry is an intelligent and highly respectable agent of 
the United States government, who from the nature of his pub- 
lic duties, and from the fact of his having spent most of his 
time for several years pastin the Cherokee country, is there- 
fore of all others, best qualified to form a correct opinion in re- 
gard to the true state of things in that part of the state. With 
due deference and respect to the general assembly, I trust that 
my selicitude so repeatedly expressed, for appropriate legisla- 
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tion to meet the present state of the country will not be consi- 
dered obtrusive. It is clear and obvious, that the leaders of 
the Cherokees who are opposed to the policy of the govern- 
ment, aided and countenanced as they are, by a small pertion 
of our own population, will never yield obedience and respect 
to the laws of our state, until they are compelled to do 80, by 

appropriate laws, faithfully executed. 

Where the question of the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
state, over its entire soil and population are involved, no fac- 
tion should be permitted to thwart the policy of the state wiih 
impunity. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may divide our constituents 
upon minor subjects, I fee) assured, that in regard to our long 
settled Indian policy, no deceptive arts of the pen or the press, 
can ever induce the people of Georgia, to abandon their rights 
and retrogade from the ground which they have taken in regard 
to this subject. WILSON LUMPKIN, 

In the same— Dec. 10. 

The following message was received from his excellency the 
governor. 

Executive Department, Milledgeville, Dec. 10, 1834. 

To the house of representatives : I have received your resolu- 
tion, dated the 6th inst., requesting me to transmit to your 
branch of the legislature, all letters or correspondence, of a 
public character, remaining in this department, on the Indian 
subject, and not heretofore communicated. 

A literal compliance with the request contained in the reso- 
lution, would deprive this departinent of many of its files, 
which are indispensable to the duties of the executive. More- 
over a compliance with what is presumed to be the intention of 
the call, would be to substitute the will of one branch of the 
general assembly, for that executive discretion, which by the 
constitution, is confided toa different and distinct department 
of the government. In declining to comply with your request, 
I think proper, further to state, that I have never through my 
whole life, written or received a communication, public or pri- 
vate, which would in my estimation, in the slightest degree, 
derogate from my honor or reputation, if published to the 
whole world with a full and fair exposition of the causes, 
which produced the correspondence. Therefore, so far as | 
am immediately concerned I have nothing to withhold from the 
public. Nevertheless, a great portion of the correspondence, 
of my friends and fellow citizens, confided to my discretion, on 
subjects relating to the public interest, is of acharacter that for- 
bids its being made public, even where it is not marked private 
or confidential. On the subject of our Indian relations, it is 
known to every informed individual in the country, that the 
enewies of our state policy, at home and abroad, avail them- 
sclves of every means within their control to thwart, hinder 
and embarrass the measures of the government, adopted in re- 
lation to this subject. And all correspondence and documents 
relating to this subject, which can be perverted to mischievous 
purposes, are used by those who are opposed to the interest 
and policy of the state for that purpose. 

Many important communications, are very properly made to 
this department, by patriotic citizens, on the subject of our 
Indian relations, which would invoive the writers in personal 
strife, and therefore should not be made public. The confidence 
reposed in me by my correspondents, belongs to myself, and 
not toanother. What in my judgment belongs to the public, 
will be communicated as speedily asthe public interest may de- 
mand it. And all that may be considered proper for the files of 
the department are, and will be carefully preserved, as a part of 
the public records of the state. WILSON LUMPKIN. 

We learn that resolutions have passed the house of repre- 
sentatives of Georgia, by a vote of 107 to 47—and that they will 
pass the senate by a large majority—approving in the strongest 
terms, the course of the president, in relation to the U.S. 
bank, and his efforts to relieve Georgia from her Indian popula- 
tion. They also instruct her senators to oppose any charter of 
any bank of the U. S.—and to attempt to expunge from the 
journals of the senate of the U. 8. the resolution adopted by 
them on the 28th March last, charging the president with an 
encroachment upon the constitution. 

DEBATE ON IRON, &e. 
MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, Dec. 18. The house resumed the consideration of 
the following resolution submitted by Mr. Clayton on the 16th 
instant: 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and means inquire 
into the expediency of reporting a law for the purpose of re- 
mitting the duties on locomotive engines, rail road car wheels 
with rolled iron tires, axles, springs, &c. already imported, or 
which may hereafter be imported within two years. 

The question being on striking out “committee of ways and 
means,’ and inserting “committee on manufactures.”’ 

Mr. Chambers, of Pennsylvania, said he had addressed the 
house yesterday on the svojec, of the resolution then and now 
before the house, for reference. As the object of the resolution 


was to obtain a drawback of duties on the various articles of 
iron used in the construction of rail road cars and locomotive 
engines, as well as to exempt them from duties for two years 
hereafter, it was one affecting most materially the manufactur- 
ing interests of this country. 

As a revenue question, itis to the nation a small concern, 
and one that the house, in that character, will be competent to 
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consider and decide, in whatever shape it may be presented. 
The importer who bas introduced the article, has no right to 
complain of those duties which have been imposed by a law 
which, as a compromise of conflicting interests, was to con- 
tinue at least for the term provided. The manufacturers of 
iron, in its various forms, and which in several of the etates, 
gave employment to an limmense capital, as well as to an in- 
calculable amount of human labor depending on them for sub- 
sistence, are assailed in their interests and promised protection, 
by the proposed resolution. 

As a subject affecting those interests so materially, what 
committee so appropriate as the one having charge of those in- 
terests? That committee ought to direct its attention to the 
tariff compromise and compact. Also to ascertain how far the 
American manufacturer furnishes, and can furnish, the various 
articles of iron enumerated, and to whatextent the iron intro- 
duced by the description given, can be used for other purposes, 
interfering with other articles of American iron manufacture. 
All the information connected with this branch of the iron 
manufacture should be in possession of the committee, who 
would consider and reporton the subject, and should be fur- 
nished to the house to aid its legislation. It is, therefore, pro- 
per that the subject should be referred to the committee on 
manufactures, whose duties lead them to the information want. 


The gentieman from North Carolina, (Mr. Speight), alleged 
that the interests of his constituents, which were agricultural, 
were interested in the proposed reduction, and that those in- 
terests were in opposition to the interests of his, (Mr. C’s), 
constituents. If they are, it is remotely, and the act and com 
promise of 1832 does not allow us now to weigh or measure these 
conflicting interests. So far as the interests of the agricul. 
turist and the manufacturer did conflict, they were then weigh- 
ed in the balance and adjusted; and under that compromise it 
must rest. 

The gentleman also disclaims any intention to impugn or im- 
pair the tariff compact of 1832; and yet is it not the object and 
tendency of the resolution thus to change the provisions, and 
affect the protection of that act. The gentleman will not wage 
war upon the entire act by one assault—but he will, by attacking 
its different parts in detail, and, by piece. meal, destroy its pro- 
visions. The very resolution called for the repeal of some of 
the provisiens of that act, and was violative of the compact 
and public faith to those who have embarked their capital in 
the manufacture of iron, relying on the protection of this law; 


and every other manufacturing interest might be assailed in a 
similar manner. 


It was alleged by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Mason), 
that to allow the drawback would not affect the manufacturer, 
as the articles are imported. This is a proper subject of in- 
quiry for the committee on manufactures. The articles enu- 
merated are to be exempted not only for the benefit of a rail road 
company, but for all others who have imported the articles, and 
have them for sale in the market. There is in this an advan- 
tage given to foreign capital and labor, not only over American, 
but in violation of protection promised under the faith and law 
of congress. 

It had been alleged that the articles are not manufactured in 
the United States. [ am informed that they are to a consider- 
able ‘extent. There is no great art in the manufacture of many 
of them—wheels, axles, tires, &c. It will be for the committee 
on manufactures to inquire whether iron would not be import- 
ed in these forme, to be used for other purposes, 

Mr. C. said the committee on manufactures was composed 
of gentlemen of high character, having in it, gentlemen distin- 
guished for their attainments, industry and probity, and he was 
of opinion that the reference should be made to that committee. 

Mr. Cambreleng would allow, much force to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who had just taken his seat; 
and when the subject came up on its merits fully before the 
house, it would be proper to consider how far the proposition 
conflicted with the compromise act. But he apprehended and 
contended, that the proposed inquiry was one which was con- 
nected with a principle on which the government had acted for 
forty years, and which properly and necessarily came within 
the province of the committee of ways and means. That prin- 
ciple was, to throw no impediment, by any legislation, in the 
way of improvement in the arts and sciences. Here was a great 
improvement in the arts which was revolutionizing the world, 
and which we cannot immediately, or to any extent, avail our- 
selves of, without importing from abroad certain articles of 
foreign manufactures. It was absurd to say that we must stand 
still, fall behind the age, stop our enterprises, and wait till some 
iron manufacturer can get skill, capital and experience, to make 
certain articles for us at home. Sneha course would throw 
our improvements back for five years. He thought the inquiry 
belonged to the committee of ways and means, and he hoped 
= the house would take the question without any further 

ebate. 

Mr. W. Jackson said he had, yesterday, in voting against the 
motion to lay this resolution on the table, differed from the 
friends of domestic industry, with whom he usually concurred, 
and he would convince them that his vote was perfectly con- 
sistent with his uniform opinions on that subject. This was 
not the proper time to go into the question presented by the re- 
solution; but he wished to make a few suggestions in regard to 
it, and to explain the reasons why he was decidedly of opinion 
that the resolution should be referred to the committee of ways 
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and means. He was inclined to think that the reasons which 
had brought bim to this opinion would have the same effect on 
ihe friends of the tariff. In the first place, this country did not 
produce rail road iron enough for our consumption, and would 
not for two years to come. He had had some experience, and 
had fully satisfied himself that this country could not, at present, 
supply our demand for iron manufactures for rail roads. Last 
year he was a long time engaged, without success, in endea- 
voring to obtain an engine in this country, for a rail road in 
Massachusetts, and he ultimately was obliged to obtain it from 
London, Another consideration was the difference of expense 
between the engines manutactured abroad, and those made at 
home: it was two, three or four times as much as the whole 
amount of the duty. Suppose then that the duty is continued, 
will it prevent the importation of engines—of what benefit will 
it be to the American manufactures? The question was whe- 
ther we should barthen our rail roads with this duty on engines, 
which we could make ourselves. The directors of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road company had stated that there was an 
advantage of 20, 30 and even 50 per cent. in the use of steam 
locomotives over the use of horse power; and yet they had only 
been able to procure three engines, which were not enough for 
one fourth part of their business. He stated various other rea- 
sons, and concluded by repeating the hope that the resolution 
would go to the committee of ways and means. 

Mr. Miller said he had some doubt, yesterday, how to vote on 
this question; but the gentleman last up had convinced him 
that the resolution should go to the committee on manufac- 
tures. The inquiries to be made exclusively belongs to that 
committee, 

Friday, Dec. 19. Mr. Ewing had not risen with a view of 
making aspeech. He should be in favor of sending the resolu- 
tion to the committee of ways and means, because this com- 
mittee were known to be in favor of the object contemplated, 
and because he felt anxious to have such influence to advance 
the cause of internal improvements, without, in any way, im- 
pairing the tariff compromise. He viewed the remission of 
duties contemplated, as involving the same principle, and vir- 
tually the same in effect, with a direct appropriation of money 
now in the treasury, to improve our roads and navigable rivers; 
and this too without establishing unnecessary ports of entry, 
or allowing any discretion in relation to the character of works 
which are, in all cases, evidently calculated to promote the ge- 
neral welfare. Truc, Mr. E. said, the resolution might with 
propriety, be referred to different other committees of this 
house; but precedent sanctions that on the finances, and points 
to a favorable decision. He did not conceive any conflict of 
national interests courted by this proceeding; the influence of 
manufactures would be extended by increased facilities of in- 
tercourse, even the consumption of American iron would be 
increased, by affording advantages to the agricultural interests, 
and the tariff of 1832 would not be injuriousiy abridged or in- 
fringed upon. The fears expressed by a portion of the mannu- 
facturing interest, he thought were uncalled for; rail roads 
are a most essential manufacture, and the importation of iron 
from Sweden and from England, for agricultural purposes, may 
be found unprofitable, when our own Can be transported with 
more expedition and lessened expense. 

Mr. E. would like to know what clause of the constitution 
authorised the great and commanding power of the president, 
with the aid of this house, to extend constitutional power by 
creating ports of entry, or the authority to make appropriations. 
But that doctrine would soon explode: a wise and free people 
would never sanction it, and their representatives should 
promptly stamp it with an eternal seal of reprobation. The 
constitution belongs to the people, and the junction of no two 
departments of this government can increase or abridge the 
power it confers. 

Mr. Rencher was opposed, he said, to the resolution, because 
the friends of the tariff were opposed to it. They looked upon 
it as an indirect blow to the tariff compromise, and he should, 
therefore, vote for the motion to amend it, by referring it to the 
committee on manufactures. [t was true that it was merely a 
resolution of inquiry, but the subject was one of such delicacy 
and importance that it ought not to be suffered to enter into 
the councils of the country, to distract our legislation. So far 
as the resolution goes to remit duties on rail road iron, he 
had no objection to it; but so far as it goes to remit duties on 
iron to be imported for two years, he was opposed to it, be- 
cause it was looked upon as a breach of the compromise. 
Why, he asked, should we depart from the compromise bill 
with a view to promote the interests of wealthy joint stock com- 
panies? Even if it was no violation of the compromise, why 
should not the rail road companies pay duties as well as others 
who were not more able to pay them than they? If we remit 
these duties, we must impose heavier duties on others, in order 
to supply the deficiency in the revenue. If it was said that, 
in this way we encouraged the internal improvements of the 
country, he was still opposed to the measure, as an attempt to 
do indirectly what we had no right to do directly. To arrest 
duties before they came into the treasury, was substantially the 
same as taking money, for the same object, from the treasury; 
as one of those who supported the compromise, he would stick to 
it in good faith. He had witnessed its good effects in the peace 
and prosperity of the country, and he was not disposed to 
throw the whole country upon troubled waves for the sake of 
saving a few thousand dollars to fome wealthy incorporations. 
He hoped the motion to refer the resolution to the committee 
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on manufactures would prevail; but whatever committee it 
might go to, he should oppose the measure contemplated by it. 

Mr. Beardsley said, as the object of the resolution was merely 
an inquiry, he had voted against laying it on the tabie. But in 
the reports which bad been made, and the manifest anxiety of 
gentlemen to pursue the discussion, it was now apparent that 
the subject would lead to a protracted and almost interminable 
debate. Believing that the subject, though of some little im- 
portance, was not sufficiently momentous to engross so much of 
the attention of the house, as it threatened to do, he should 
propose to lay it on the table. He would only remark as to 
what had been said in regard to the compromise, as it was call- 
ed, that he could not admit that the legislation of one congress 
could be in any way trammelied by the legislation of a former 
congress, On any subject. He felt no more embarrassment by 
the passage of that law, at that time, than he would by the 
passage of any other law, at any other time. He moved to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. Clayton, of Georgia, asked the gentleman of New York, 
(Mr. Beardsley), to withdraw his motion until he could reply to 
the remarks of the gentleman from N. Carolina, (Mr. Rencher.) 

{The motion was withdrawn. } 

Mr. Clayton, said he would remind the house, that the reso- 
lution was merely one of inquiry, and that it could not possibly 
be known, until inquiry was made, whether it did interfere 
with the compromise or not. He was free to say, that, if it did, 
he would surrender the question; for he hoped he should be 
one among the last men who would disturb the settlement of 
a matter entered into so solemnly, and that had quieted such 
distracting agitations. But it was not true, in his opinion, that 
it did disturb that question. Similar applications had eome 
from the tariff interest itself. Rail road iron had been exempt- 
ed from duties on their exclusive solicitation. A large propor- 
tion of the friends of the present measure belonged to that side; 
let an inquiry, therefore, be made, and should if it turn out that 
the object sought by the resolution so interferes with the tariff 
question as to disturb the compromise, it will no longer have 
his support; but he should hope to hear no more from that side 
of the question about suspending duties upon objects that hap- 
pen to suit their particular convenience, as in the case of rail 
road iron. Letus have no more applications for relief when it 
answers their purpose, and then a loud complaint when a mea- 
sure precisely similar comes before the house from the other 
side, that does not altogether suit their taste. 

He did not consider the duties on the objects contained in 
his resolution ag revenue duties; they were not intended for the 
support of government; but were exclusively designed to pro- 
tect these articles. So far then he thought he was assailing an 
unlawful, and he meant by that expression, an unconstitution- 
al provision. He was only asking a repeal of a law passed in 
derogation of the great interests he represented. 

If, when the law was about to be passed, it would be a good 
argument against it to say, that it greatly prejudiced the agri- 
cultural interests of the south, that it was invading their rights, 
surely it was legitimate to come here and ask a suspension of 
the duties for a limited time in favor of those rights. He did 
not ask protection of those interests, he only asked a restora- 
tion of those privileges of which they had been robbed. ‘This 
was the proper view of the question. But for these duties that 
had been laid for the express purpose of a particular class, the 
great agricultural and planting south could have gone on to 
erect rail roads, and procured the materials necessary for that 
object without taxation; and now that they ask to have these 
taxes suspended, it is conceived they are in favor of protecting 
certain interests in the country! No, sir, it is not protection, it 
is matter of right we ask, and the apparent disposition to refuse 
it, shows how soon that will be considered as a right, by an ex- 
clusive interest, which was originally yielded to it as matier of 
favor. He repeated, that, if he thought his motion went either 
to support the protective system, or to disturb the compromise, 
and in the compromise he considered the whole American Sys- 
tem involved, not only the tariff, but internal improvement, he 
should abandon it without delay; and if his resolution is reject 
ed on either of these grounds, he shall be perfectly satisfied, 
and shall henceforth consider it as proof, assuming the autho- 
rity of precedent, of the first solemn determination of congress 
to sustain the compromise. Now, go it which way it may, he 
would be content. 

Mr. Binney said that, in consequence of his connection with 
the subject atthe last session, he would ask the gentleman 
from Georgia to withdraw his motion to lay on the table, that 
he might make a remark or two to the honse. [It was accord- 
ingly withdrawn]. The resolution, he said, had been misap- 
prehended by the gentleman from North Carolina to his left. 
It said nothing about rail road iron; but was confined to loco- 
motive engines and cast iron wheels, with rolled iron tires, for 
rail road ears. The gentleman appeared also to think that rail 

road iron was now, in all cases, subject to duty, and that to 
take it off was a direct interference with the tariff. But the 
contrary was the fact. Rail road iron imported and laid down 
for or by states or corporations, was now duty free. Private 
persons alone did not enjoy-this privilege; and the question pre- 
sented, as to rail road iron, was, therefore, simply, Whether in- 
dividuals with small capitals, prosecuting the construction of 
private rail roads from coal mines to a principal public rail 
road, should have the privilege which corporations now enjoy- 
ed. This was, as to rail road iron, the simple question involv- 


ed, not in the resolution, but in a proceeding of the last ses. 
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sion, still to be disposed of by the house. The history of the 
resolution showed that, in its origin, it was not thought to have 
any anti-tariff bearing whatever. At the last session, memo- 
rials were presented from Schuylkill and Lehigh ceunties in 
Pennsylvania, praying for the remission of duties on locomotive 
engines and car wheels of the kind referred to, and for their im- 
portation duty free for a limited time, and also for an extension 
to individuals of the privilege enjoyed by corporations, of im- 
porting rail road iron duty free. 

These memorials were referred, without objection, to the 
committee of ways and means, who reported a bill carrying 
into effect the principle of the present resolution, and making 
rail road iron for use upon rail roads, free of duty on private 
importations. 

The last bill was now upon the calendar, not having been 
finally acted upon at the last session. The former bill was 
passed by this house, with an amendment striking out the pros- 
pective section, and merely remitting duties on previous impor- 
tations. It failed in the senate for want of time. This wae the 
history of a proceeding, now renewed in part by the gentleman 
from Georgia, and which had caused so much discussion. He 
was of Opinion that the resolution should go to the committee 
of ways and means—and he would submit a few of the reasons 
which had induced this opinion. The question had not, as he 
thought, any relation to the tariff, or to what was called the 
compromise. In relation to both the tariff and the compro- 
mise, whatever might have been his opinion as to either of 
these measures, and he could not say that it had been very fa- 
vorable, there was no gentleman in the house less disposed to 
affect the present code, standing in the peculiar way it did, 
either directly or indirectly. He was in favor of the reference 
to the committee of ways and means, because he thought the 
resolution did not affect the compromise. There was, how- 
ever, a distinct reason for this reference. The same question 
had gone to the committee of ways and means at the last ses- 
sion, and it had been investigated. Part of their report, that 
which regarded rail road iron, was now to be acted upon, with- 
out further reference; and as to the residue, having been acted 
upon by that committee, he did not think that any thing in the 
course of the committee upon this branch of the business com- 
mitted io them, justified the reproach implied in taking it away 
from them. Upon no oecasion did that committee evince the 
least disposition to disturb or even to raise the tariff question. 

He was individually sensitive on the subjeet, and perhaps 
peculiarly so in consequence of his opinions and position. He 
was not disposed, nor to his knowledge was any member of 
that committee, to report in favor of any thing that could have 
this tendency. As to nearly the whole of the resolution, he 
thought it could not, upon any just view of the subject, lead to 
sucha result. The remission of duties on past importations of 
locomotives and car wheels, had no bearing whatever upon the 
m: iufacturers of the country. His friend from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Chambers) appeared to entertain a different opinion, be- 
cause he supposed that these machines were imported for sale, 
and were in the market competing with the manufacturer. He 
thought the fact was otherwise. They were imported to order, 
for particular rail road companies, and were in use by them. 
As to past importations, it was simply a question of removing 
a tax upon internal improvement, by which that species of en- 
terprise was restrained, and no manufacturer of the country 
benefitted. It went simply to return money paid into the trea- 
sury, and this branch of the resolution, therefore, belonged by 
the rules of the house to that committee. As to the future im- 
portation, for a limited time, if it should turn out to havea 
tariff bearing, by interfering with domestic manufactures, that 
would doubtless be a reason for not proceeding with it. 

Mr. Rencher explained. By rail road iron, he meant all iron 
used on rail roads, for wheels and axles as well as for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Dickerson spoke briefly in support of the motion to 
amend, and urged that the committee on manufactures was the 
proper committee. He moved to Jay the resolution on the ta- 
ble, but withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. Burges—who expressed the opinion that the resolution 
ought to go to the committee on manufactures, becanse it pre- 
sented a question which affected the manufacturing interests 
and not the revenue. [twas a question whether it mvaded the 
principles of the compromise, and he was glad to find that the 
motion to remit duties came from those who were so strenuous 
for that compromise. The people of this eountry, he assured 
gentlemen, would not suffer their interests to be compromised, 
and when the tariff was so far redueed, that their industry 
would be put on a Jevel with the labor of Europe, and of the 
south, this thing which we called a compromise would not 
stand a moment. 

He also remarked that if the dnotiee were removed from 
wheels, every thing in the shape of a wheel that eould be 
made, would be imported, with a view to get the iron imto the 
country free of duty. Axles and tires would come here of 
Engtish rolled iron, noi touched by a hammer, and put full of 
flaws upon our rail roads, to the imminent peril of our necks; 
for such iron, he said, was more brittle than the ice made in 
one night. He renewed the motion to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. Connor called for the yeas and nays, which were order- 
ed. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 123, nays 85. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 





